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For the Presbyterian. 


THE QUORUM QUESTION.—NO. 
Mr. Editor—By an ingenious array of assump- 
tions, Chancellor Johns abours to establish a dis- 
tinction between teaching and raling elders, as 
members of Presbytery; that the former are ex 
officio and permanently members—the latter only 
members by delegation, and therefore transiently; 
that the former are under obligation to attend, 
that the latter “ may attend,” “have a right to at- 
tend,” &c. This assumed distinction is the key- 
stone of his argument, and I think I have already 
battered it to sand; and a further application of 
the constitutional hanimer will reduce the sand to 
dust, which a puff of air may disperse. This will 
be done in exposing the unsoundness of his other 

tions. 

ae 8, he one which I shall next notice is in the 
following words: “'The action of the Presbytery 
constitutes a minister, and the act of ordination 
‘confers the office by which the ordained minister! 
becomes a member of the Presbytery.” Here lam 
constrained to differ from him, and pronounce the 
assumption’ utterly opposed both to the letter and 
the spirit of our constitution. [tis not the act of 
Presbytery that “constitutes” a minister in ordi- 
narycases. The process, by which a man is “ con- 
stituted” a minister, is laid down at large in chap. 
xiv. and xv. of Form of Government: and every 
candid reader of these chapters must perceive that 
the will of God, as expressed by the operations 
and endowments of his Spirit upon the candidate, 
as éxpressed in-his providential dealings with him, 
and especially as expressed through the suffrages 
of God's people, must concur with and warrant the 
action of the Presbytery. Under our constitution 
a Presbytery has no right, of its own motion, to 
constitute a minister. Election by the people is an 
indispensable pre-requisite to the ordination of a 
minister: (chap. xv.) and the only case, in which 
our book permits a departure from this rule, is 
pointed out in the 15th section; in which case the 
man is to be ordained to the work of the gospel 
ministry, as an evangelist to preach the gospel, ad- 
minister sealing ordinances, and organize churches 
in frontier and destitute settlements”—not to be a 
ruler of those who never chose him as their ruler. 
And our constitution never contemplated the de- 
struction of its own radical principle, viz. the 
equality of the number of elders and ministers in 
all courts above the session. The spirit of our en- 
tire system forbids the evangelist to enter the 
Presbytery, and become a ruler of the church, until 
he has organized a church, obtained cure of souls, 
and can come accompanied by a representative of 
the people. Let it be noticed, too, that in sec. 15th 
the person to be ordained evangelist is called a 
“ candidate”—that he must have been previously 
licensed “‘ as a probationer for the holy ministry,” 
chap. xiv. sec. 8,) and we will be constrained to 
8 Sr that the Presbytery cannot lawfully proceed 
to ordain him, anti! itis satisfied that the “ candi- 
date” has, passed his “probation” acceptably to 
God's people,'i. e. they must in some way gather 
and regard the suffrages of the people who have 
heard him try his gifts. Even as teachers, then, 
men cannot be lawfully ordained, independent of 
election by the people; much less c:n they be con- 
stituted manent rulers of God’s people until 
elected to the office. The doctrine is monstrous. 
The truly Presbyterian and republican mind can 
never brook the idea, that a Presbytery can, of its 
own motion constitute ministers, with power per- 
manently to govern the people, and that altogether 
independent of the people’s choice. 1 cannot per- 
suade myself that my learned brother had duly 
weighed the import of his assumption; or that in 
this matter he has taken that accurate and com- 
prehensive survey of our book and its principles, 
of which I know him to be so capable. It is an 
assuinption which the book not only does not sus- 
tain, but which is condemned by its entire spirit 
and scope. ‘Feaching elders, and ruling elders 
alike owe their authority to govern in the church 
to the choice of the governed. Vox i vox Det 
est—the call of the people is the call of God, and, 
ordinarily, he who comes not in at this door, but 
is introduced in some other ie has no right to 
be “a lord over God's heritage.”” The object of this 
assumption is to establish the favourite doctrine 
that ministers are ex officio and permanent mein- 
bers, in distinction from elders as members by del- 
-egation. But the assumption, being lawless, must 
fall, and with it the argument he builds upon it. 
And I showed, in a foriner number, that the idea 
of elders not being permanent members, as com- 
pletely as ministers, is erroneous. ‘The constitu- 
tion, f iepest, contemplates every congregation as 
having permanently an elder “belonging to the 
Presbytery.” This is the very Janguage found in 
the quorum section. (Sec. vii.) ‘As many elders 

as may be present belonging to the Presbytery. 
I ask special attention to this, as it lies at the basis 
of this dispute. Grant that no elder hasa personel 
right to sit until he is delegated by his session. 
The law, | aver, supposes one always to be dele- 
gated. -If not, then the system is imperfect. There 
is a permanent right to be claimed, but it is no- 
body's business to claim it—an official duty to be 
pertormed, but no officer specifically appointed to 
perform it. The Presbytery may be called upon, 
ut ten days’ notice, to meet upon important busi- 
ness, and if the sessions of churches are providen- 
tially prevented (as they often may be and are,) 
from meeting to appoint an elder to attend, they 
must be unrepresented. Now can our system be 
liable to such failures. Is the government of the 
church of Christ so far behind all human govern- 
ments in the perfection of its arrangements? No: 
the theory of our constitution is, that when an el- 
der is appointed to represent his congregation in 
Presbytery or Synod, he continues to “ belong to 
the Presbytery” or Synod until another is appoint- 
ed. Where the duration of the tenure of office is 
not limited by the law or constitution, under which 
the office is held, that limit must be regulated by 
the obvious proprieties and necessi‘ies of the case. 
But, as I stated before, the theory of every const- 


tution is, that none of the offices essential to carry | 


out its provisions shall ever be considered vacant, 
and to be filled only when exigence demands.— 
Chancellor Johns will be the last man to controvert 
this position; and, admitting it, he must admit the 
truth of my deduction, that every congregation 
has permanently an elder “ belonging to the Pres- 
bytery.” This is the manifest theory of our con- 
stitution, and to my personal knowledge, it has 
often been the practice. A Presbytery trequently 
adjourns to another place, from its stated, or other 
adjourned meetings, (for all meetings except pro 
re nata are adjourned meetings) and to a time so 
near at hand, that it is absolutely impossible for 
the several sessions to convene and make new ap- 

intments of elders. Now in such cases it has 
heen customary for the elder who attended the 
stated meeting to go on to the adjourned meeting, 
and his right to sit has never been disputed—he 
belongs to the Presbytery until he resigns, or an- 
other is appointed, Aud he is as mech a member 
ex officio as is his. paster: i. e. it is part of his off- 
cial duty as an elder to be a member of Presby- 


tery. 
2. Another assumption of Mr. Johns is “ that the 
representatives of the congregations have a right 
to attend, and may attend; but the ministers as 
, members are bound to attend, and there- 
fore their attendance is a duty or obligation which 
they cannot omit, but must perform:” and upon 
this assumption he proceeds thus to argue—* | 
_ appears to be a legitimate conclusion that ihe 
words of the 7th sec., ‘as many elders as may be 


‘does appear to me conclusive u 


present” does not render it necessary that any 


should actually be present to make a quorum, un- 
‘less “may” means must, or the recognition of a 
right ean be convertiblic, so as to create an obliga- 


tion, by rendering righte and obligations the same.” 


~In another connexion I have already shown that 
the nice distinction here drawn has no foundation 
in our Form of Government. But as this is an ar- 
gument to which the chancellor and Dr. Cuyler 
evidently attach great importance it may be pro- 
per to give it a more full examination. Let the 
candid inquirer then notice, Ist. The distinction 
itself and the whole argument rests upon the fol- 
lowing clause which Mr. Johns must have found in 
some old copy of the constitation, viz: “ ‘The roll 
shall be calied, and the meeting recorded by the 
clerk, who shall enter the names of the members 
present and also of those ministers who are absent.” 
And. yet, as the chancellor acknowledges in a note, 
thereis no such clause now in the constilulion ! 
nothing that looks like it! And the direction in 

rd to the roll, found in the 6th of the gene- 
ral rales for judicatories, makes no distinction 
between ministers and elders, calling them all 
“members.” Mr. Johns says, in a note, that the 
clause, upon which he builds hisargument, was by 
an amendment of 1333 “ varied:” whereas the 
fact is there is no such clause in the book, it being 
deliberately and solemnly expunged by the Gene- 
ral Assembly with the constitutional concurrence 
of the Presbyteries ; and for the reason, as! sup- 
pose, that it seemed to be incongruous with our 
system. Now it is surprising to me that, with 
these facts before him the Chancellor should grave- 
ly tell us: “ This rule directing the clerk to record 
or enter the names of absent ministers, and omit- 
ting altogether absent elders, who are only noticed 
when present, being a constitulional provision. 
n the subject.” 
Is this the reasoning that overwhelmed my excel- 
lent father Cuyler? A rule, that has been delibe- 
rately and fully rescinded and expunged from the 
constitution, still “a constitutional provision! !” 
A clause that has been rejected from the constitu- 
tion still **conclusive” in settling the sense of the 
constitution!!! Verily—but I forbear. The read- 
er can see the utter fallacy both of premise and 
conclusion. But notice, 

2d. No other part of our book affords any ground 
for the doctrine that an obligation to attend Pres- 
bytery rests upon ministers that does not rest upon 
elders. I really regretted to see my learned friend 
attempt to sustain this doctrine from the phrases 
“has a right to be represented” and “ shal] be en- 
titled to be represented,” found in sections iii. and 
v. of chap. x.; for | was constrained to think, that 
Chancellor Johns upon the bench would not permit 
an advocate to waste time by such pleading. Those 
sections are designed to fix the ratio that shall] be 
preserved between ministers and elders in the 
Church courts; viz.an equality of numbers. They 
do not treat of the subject of official obligation at 
all: their sole intent is to lay down the fundamen- 
tal principle of Presbyterian representation, viz: 
the ratio of one elder to every minister: and if 
Mr. Johns and Dr. Cuyler will torture these sec- 
tions, and force them to speak, most assuredly they 
will testify flatly against their theory, for they as- 
sert the principle of the equality of all Presbyters 
teaching and ruling, and secure the equality of 
numbers in the courts. -These sections assert the 
radical principle which the new theory tends to 
subvert. It was with difficulty that I could believe, 
that one learned in the law would permit himself, 
in a grave legal interpretation, to reach so far, 
and grasp so small a thing, and seriously apply it to 
such a purpose. 

But so far from making a distinction in the re- 
spective obligations of ministers and elders, our 
system in every aspect of it shows that their obli- 
gations to attend are equal. The only obligation 
under which a minister lies is the obligation of his 
ordination vows, in which he engages to discharge 
all the duties of his office. (chap. xv. sec. 12.) And 
is not the Ruling Elder bound by an equally solemn 
obligation? Does he not act under ordination 
vows! Does he not soleinnly adopt our govern- 
ment and discipline ? (chap. xiii. and Q. 3.) Does 
he not solemnly promise (Q. 4.) * faithfully to per- 
form all the duties of the office of ruling elder?” 
And is it not one of the most important of those du- 
ties to attend Presbytery when duly appointed? 
Plainly, then, the obligation is equally binding 
upon both. It is a moral and official obligation on- 
ly, and the conscience of the elder is as solemnly 
bound to discharge his official duty as that of the 
minister. And both are alike liable to censure for 
violation of ordination vows. But notice, 

3d. A Presbyterian congregation is bound to be 
represented in Presbytery. There is an obligation, 
moral and ecclesiastical, resting upon the congre- 
gation to be represented, upon the session to ap- 
point one of their number to represent it, and upon 


the elder appointed to perform the duty. And a 


disregard of this obligation by a congregation, or 
session, or elder, subjects the delinquent to eccle- 
siastical censure; and if the disregard of the obli- 
gation be persevered in, may result in the forfeit- 
ure of civil rights. The congregation that ne- 
glects or refuses to be represented in Presbytery 
and perseveres in that refusal, after due discipline, 
thereby becomes independent. By such contumacy 
the presbyterial bond is broken—the recusant con- 
gregation ceases to be a Presbylerian congrega- 
tion, and if upon the basis of her Presbyterian cha- 
racter rights had been vested and property held, 
those rights will be forfeited. From this view of 
the subject the legal acumen of the chancellor 
cannot fail to perceive, that the obligation of con- 
gregations to be represented, with a reasonable de 
gree of regularity, is vital in our system. Destroy 
this obligation, and you cut the very cords of our 
tabernacle, and give its curtains to the wild winds 
Destroy this obligation and you neutralize the very 
cement of our fair temple, and it tumbles to ruin. 
This obligation, securing the perpetuity of our re- 
presentative system, is the very element of our con- 
stitution that binds the church together. Sunder 
this and our system falls to pieces; and you will 
have a hierarchy on the cne hand; and a number 
of independent congregations upon the other. An 
ecclesiastical body composed entirely of ministers 
is a hterarchy. Congregations dissevered from a 
Presbytery are independent. Now what bond of 
union can hold such a body, and such congrega- 
tions together, so as to banish hierarchy, sink inde- 
pendency, and preserve Presbyterianism? “Why,” 
answers chancellor Johns, * the right of congrega- 
tions to be represented—the right of elders tosit.”’ 
But, I reply, you say, “this is no bond, no obliga- 
tion, they may be represented or they may let it 
alone, the only obligation is that which brings min- 
isters into the Presbytery—they are the “ perma- 
nent” Presbytery.” Well, well, that must be a 
strong bond which is not binding—a staunch obli- 
gation that is not obligutory—a compact system 
that may hold together if 2 pleases, but which 
may be dissolved in detail at the caprice of its sev- 
eral parts. Surely my learned brother must per- 
ceive that the distinction he has laboured to main- 
tain, is not only unsupported by any principle of 
Presbytery ; but that it aims a hostile blow at the 
very vitals of the system; and perceiving this, I 
cannot doubt that he wil! recall the blow, before it 
reaches its aim. 
The little play upon words (“unless ‘may’ 
means must,”’) which the Chancellor perpetrates 
could only be meant as a passing pleasantry. For 
in a sober interpretation of legal terms he would 
surely not seize upona sign of the subjunctive 
mood, incidently used, and, by contrasting it with 
the word must, lead his reader to believe that it 
implied permission. And yet this pleasantry of 
Mr. Johns has been echoed asa grave argument, 
by other disputants; and they have seriously wish- 
ed people to believe that the phrase, ‘“‘as many el- 
ders as may be present,” means “ as many elders as 
may be permitted to bepresent.” Iflreally thought 


that this play upon the sign of the subjunctive was 


seriously meant; I should feel constrained to speak 
of it in the terms it deserves. In a minister zeal- 
ously advocating a cause—a minister more accus- 
tomed to the style of declamation, than to the stu- 
died accuracy of legal langnage, such an attempt 
may be forgiven with a smle—but we expect oth- 
er things from the cool head of a well read lawyer. 
The reader need only be reminded that in Dr. Cuy- 
ler’s repetition of Mr. Johns’ argument the Dr. dues 
what Mr. Johns did not—viz. carelessly or ingeni- 
ously mixes up the language of sec. vii. with that 
of sec. iii. and v. so as to leave the impression that 
that the word may is used in the latter two.— 
Whereas the word may is not used in fixing the ra- 
tio of representaton at all. 

I have now examined that part of Chancellor 
Johns’ argument which pro to be “upon a 
construction of the whole chapter ;” and J think | 
have shown that his “ construction” thereof is not 


ouly unsupported by our book, but is directly and 


dangerously hostile to vital principles. I have 
shown that his premises being both assumed with- 


out proof, and positively erroneous, his conclusions| 


must fall to the ground, | 

I come now to exainine that part of Mr. Johns’ 
argument that is more immediately based upon the 
quorum clause. Here [am happy to agree with 
him in most of his preliminary statements ; and all 
Task is permission to hold him strictly to them. 
“ The design of the quorum clause,” says he, * in 
all cases is to authorize a part of a body, consist- 
ing of several parts or members, to act in the 
name and with the same powers as if all were pre- 
sent. It is therefore so framed as to define or de- 
scribe what part shall constitute the quorum, either 
by attendance or presence, or by naming the per- 
sons, or by requiring a certain number, or a cer- 
tain number of a particular-order and character.” 
Agreed. Now let us adhere to these statements 
and sec to what they lead. “ ‘The design of a quo- 
rum clause, in all cases, is to authorize a part of a 
body consisting of several parts or members,” &c. 
‘* A Presbytery consists of al] the ministers and one 
ruling elder from each congregation within a cer- 
tain district.” (Sec. 2.) Here notice a Presbytery 
is composed of two elementary parts, ministers and 
elders; and of many members of each kind. Now 
hear the Chancellor further, ‘*It is therefore so 
framed as to define or describe what part shall con- 
stitute the quorum, &c.” Of course, then, if a 
quorum clause is to “define” or “describe” what 
p’rt shall constitute a quorum, it will embrace, in 
its definition or description, those parts of the body 
only, that are essential to the thing defined or de- 
scribed. It will state the smallest number of 
the parts that can proceed to act in the name of the 
whole. No person or part will be named in the 
quorum clause, except such as are absolutely ne- 
cessary to constitue a quorum. From this position 


the Chancellor cannot escape, unless he abandon 


his own definitions. Well then, when we turn to 
the quorum clause, (sec. 7,) what parts of a Pres- 
bytery do we find there mentioned ? 
classes or “ orders” of officers that compose the 
body is one only mentioned? 
or parts are mentioned in the definition. 
brethren tell us that one class does not necessarily 
belong to the thing defined. But says the Chancel- 
lor, “if the clause require a certain number by 
name, as three, and as many others as may be pre- 
sent, unless the three who are named attend, their 
absence will prevent or render it impossible to have 
a quorum ; and the same would be the consequence 
of the absence of any one of the three named: 
whereas those, of whom it is said they may be pre- 

sent, could not, if they were all present, constitute 

the quorum.” Agreed again. But does the fact 
that the elders could not constitute a quorum, with- 
out three ministers, prove that ministers can con- 
stitute a quorum without any :elders? Let us 
syllogize this argument of Mr. Johns. Three min- 
isters and as many elders as may be present make 
a quorum: But even so many elders cannot makea 
quorum without three ministers: Therefore three 
ministers can make a quorum without any elders. 
This is logic worthy of Dr. Wainwright. 

The Chancellor then introduces, by way of illus- 
tration, the case of the commission of justices of 
the peace. This, and the use he makes of it is 
but the ringing of a change upon the same bell, 
which we have just found to be so wofully crack- 
ed. Nay further—the Chancellor’s example is ab- 
solutely futal to his argument. Reader, just look 
at it. ‘The commission named twelve, who are 
all appointed jointly and severally to keep the 
peace, and any two or more of them to inquire of 
and determine felonies and other misdemeanours ; 
in which number some particular justices, or one 
of them, are directed to be always included; and 
no business done without their presence—the 
words of the commission running thus, “ quorum 
aliquem vestrum, A. B. C. D. unum esse volumus,” 
whence the persons so named are usually called 
justices of the quorum.” Now I amastonished that 
Mr. Johns would upon this, venture to say “the 
simple and plain meaning of this is, that the jus- 
tices named, and without whose presence, or that 
of some one of them, the others although all pre- 


sent could not act, are the quorum ;’’ for it means} 


just no such thing. ‘The fact is they were called 
‘justices or the quorum.” They were not the 
quorum, as the,simplest inspection of the Chan- 
cellor’s own statement will show. The quorum 
clause in this commission makes any two justices 
a quorum provided one of them be a justiceof the 
quorum. Neither A. B. C. nor D. could by him- 
self constitute a quorum, but if he had another of 
the twelve, say F., a quorum would be formed. 
Js it not perfectly plain that F. is as essential to a 
quorum as the justice of the quorum himself ?— 
Here the presence of one justice of the quorum is 
essential; but he cannot do business without an- 
other or a3 many as may be present, and that other 
is therefore as essential to a quorum as himself. 
True, all the other eight justices, not of the 
quorum, could not constitute a quorum; but does 
that prove that one justice of the quorum could 
do business alone, when the commission requires 
two? So all the elders of a Presbytery cannot 
constitute a quorum, without the presence of three 
ministers, but does that prove that three ministers 
can form a quorum without elders, when the pre- 
sence of elders is recognized in the definition of a 
quorum? Mr. Johns could not have selected an 


example more completely subversive of his theory;} 


for of the two justices necessary to do business, 
under this commission, the one is as essential as 
the other. And yet this is “the beautiful, perfect, 
and convincing illustration” which Dr. Cuyler 
wonders “did not suggest itself to such a mind, 
and so trained as that of Dr. Breckinridge.” 1 
hope the Dr.’s wonder will scon abate. By the 
way Dr. Cuyler’s version of the commission, though 
more apposite to his purpose, does not happen to 
convey the meaning of the document. It does not, 
as I suppose, * go on to say, that of these twelve, 
A. B. and C. together with as many as may be 
present shall be a quorum to transact business.” 
The commission makes (wo a quorum to do busi- 
ness “of whom (which two) we desire one of you, 
A. B.C. D. to be one—qaorum aliquem vesirum, 
A. B. C. D. unum esse volumus.”’ It must be con- 
fessed that the Dr. has made more out of the argu- 
ment than the Chancellor himself had ventured to 
do: but this is owing to the fact that the Dr. had 
got the da/a into beller shape. The candid reader 
cannot fail to see that the whole argument, how- 
ever plausible, is radically unsound. I have been 
led, Mr. Editor, to occupy greater space than l 
thought I should require—but I find it takes more 
trouble and words to prove negatives—than sim- 
ply to make assertions. I am sorry that I have 
been so prolix—but my good brother Dr. Maclean 
kindly keeps me in countenance. Affectionately 
yours, D. X. Junxin. 


_ For the Presbyterian. 


THE ELDER QUESTION. 


Mr. Editor—The argument in favour of the de-| 


cision of the last Assembly respecting the quorum 
of Presbytery, derived from the practice of our old- 
est Presbyteries, both before and after the adoption 
of the constitution in 1788, has been so fully and 
ably presented by yourself and the Rev. William M. 
Hall, that I have abstained from dwelling upon it, 
in my communications already published in the 
Presbyterian. I now advert to the subject to meet 
one or two objections to this argument. The first 
of these is, that a practice even long continued is 
not conclusive as to the import of the rule, under 
which the practice has risen. This is readily 
granted, and, if 1am not mistaken, the practice in 
question has not been referred to, for the purpose 
of showing what is the exact import of the terms 
of the rule, but with the view of letting it be seen, 
what construction was given to it by those who 
framed and adopted the rule, and who were first 
called upon to act under its provisions. For this 
purpose it is of great avail, as it must settle, espe- 
cially if the practice be uniform, what was under- 
stood to be its meaning in the judgment of those, 
who may safely be regarded as the best judges 
of the design of the rule, whether that design be 
clearly expressed or not. 

If the uniform practice be found to acccrd best 
with the plain meaning of the terms, the argument 


is irrefragable, that conformity to the practice is| 


conformity to the rule; and in case the terms are 
ambiguous, and yet will fairly admit of a construc- 
tion in accordance with the practice of those who 
from their very position must be supposed to un- 
derstand the design of the rule, if any do; it is to 
be presumed, that the practice is not at variance 
with the provisions of the rule, and may be follow- 


ed with safety, So strong indeed is this presump-| 
lion rendered by the absence of all complaint 


Of the two). 


No: both classes} 
And yet). 


against the practice itself, that it has almost t 
force of direct evidence, practice and 
rule agree. re 

2. 'T’o show that no dependence is to be placed 
upon the practice of our older Presbyteries, refer- 
ence is made to the Plan of Unien, which was per. 
mitted to exist for more than thirty years, and 
which was formed with the concurrence and ac- 
tive labours of some who-took part in framing the 
constitution of our Church: and yet after so many 
years this very plan was declared to be null and 
void, as being contrary to the provisions of the 
constitution. But between these two cases, it will 
readily be perceived that there is a great differ- 
ence. For the one provision was made in the 
constitution at the time of its adoption. It was a 


‘matter in regard to which all the Presbyteries 


would be constantly called upon to act, and with 
which they were familiar before the constitution 
was adopted. It was no new subject to them, and 
it was usual! for them to consider a given number of 
ministers, met according to appointment, as a quo- 
rum of Presbytery; and if it was the design of 
those who made the constitution, to change the 
practice, would not this purpose have been more 
clearly expressed, and no room left for doubt on this 
point? In the whole constitution a rule could 
scarcely be named in regard to the design of 
which, the Presbyteries in existence in 1788 would 
be less likely to fall into error, than with respect 
to this very rule relative to e quorum of Presbyte- 
ry. And the uniformity of the practice is conclu- 
sive as to the design of the rale, whatever may be 


the fact in regard to its import. 


With respect to the Plan of Union the case 
is altogether different. No such plan was thought 
of when the constitution was ratified and adopted. 
No provision was made for any case analogous to it. 
It grew out of a laudable desire to enable Chris- 
tian brethren of two different denominations, who 
agreed in the great doctrines of the gospel, and 
who were few in number and feeble in resources, 
by a temporary union of their strength, to sustain 
among them the regular ministrations of the gos- 
pel, until they should be brought to embrace one 
system gf“government, or be able separately to 
make adéquate provision for the due maintenance 
of their religious teachers. It is therefore not to 
be wondered at, that, in a matter of this kind, the 
General Assembly of 1801, not foreseeing the evil 
which eventually arose from the plan, and regard- 
ing the whole as a mere temporary arrangement, 
and as confined in its operation to the churches in 
the new settlements, should have felt itself au.hor- 
ized to enter into such an arrangement, under 
that provision in the constitution, which clothes 
the Assembly with power todetermine the terms of 
correspondence with other religious denominations, 
nor is it a matter for surprise, that before the evils 
of this arrangement had developed themselves, the 
provisions of the plan were extended, and for many 
years little or no attention was given to the scheme. 
Confined in its operation to the extreme limits of 
our Church, where but few, tospeak comparatively, 
of the more rigid adherents to Presbyterianism 
were to be found, the Plan of Union failed for a 
long time to attract to itself the attention of the 
older Presbyteries in our Church, and especially 
of those which existed prior to the formation of the 
first General Assembly. Fifteen yearsago, lam con- 
fident, that not only many of the ministers of our 
Church, but even some whole Presbyteries were 
ignorant of the existence of the Plan of Union ; the 
operation of which was almost wholly confined 
to the Synods in northern and western New York, 
and in the Western Reserve, Ohio. What pro- 
priety is there then in comparing the toleration of 
this unconstitutional arrangement, with the prac- 
tice continued from a period antecedent to the 
adoption of the constitution to the present day, 
and in reference to a matter which was made the 
subject of a special provision in the constitution, 
the design of which provision, whatever be its im- 
port, was to perpetuate the existing custom ? 

From the nature of the case the Plan of Union 
cou'd not show the design of those who framed the 
rules in our constitution conferring upon the Gene- 
ral Assembly power to regulete all correspondence 
with foreign bodies, for no sueh thing as the Plan 
of Union was thought of; but with respect to the 
design of the rule concerning the quorum of Pres- 
bytery, the uniform practice of the Presbyteries 
coeval with the constitution itself, does show, and 
that most clearly, the inteut of the rule. And hereby 
the way | observe that asimilar remark may be made 
with respect to the rule which speaks of the imposi- 
tion of hands, in the ordination of ministers. It was 
left to the discoverers of the present day to find out 
a hidden meaning in these rules which had escaped 
the notice of our fathers, and of the meaner minds 
of our own times. 

I have in my possession a statement of the meet- 
ings of the Presbytery of New Castle, from 1717 to 
1791, at which no Ruling Elders were present. 
This statement was kindly furnished by the Rev. 
Mr. Du Bois, Clerk of the Presbytery, at the re- 
quest of a friend to whom [| had written on the sub- 
ject, asking him to examine the records of that 
Presbytery for me. I hope to obtain like statements 
from the Clerks of several other Presbyteries, and 
in case | do, I will send them to you for insertion 
in the Presbyterian. With the most sincere es- 
teem, Yours, Joun MacLean. 


THE SABBATH AND TEMPERANCE. 


Report of the Committee on Vice and Immorality, relative} 


tu the Repeal of the Law of 1705, which prohibits persons 
from ‘Tippling on the Sabbath. 


Mr. Craig, from the Committee on Vice and 
Immorality, to whom were referred numerous 
memorials, signed by citizens of Philadelphia 
city and county, made the following report: 

‘The memorialists ask the Legislature to re- 
peal the law of 1705, which pruhibits all per- 
sons from drinking and tippling in ale-houses, 
taverns, or other public houses, on the first day 
of the week, commonly called Sunday. ‘lrhey 
also request the passage of a law to license 
oyster cellars; and that tavern licenses may be 
renewable without formal petitions. 


‘The law of 1705, has been on the statute book | 


of Pennsylvania for the term of one hundred and 
thirty-nine years, which is some evidence of its 
salutary influence on the community. Amidst 
all the changing scenes of time, party, men, and 
morals, that Jaw still remains in full foree—a 
sacred monument of ancient times—to remind 
the present generation of the wisdom and virtue 
of its framers. In whatever respect we regard 
this law, either for its Christian moraiity, its 
philanthropy and mildness, it shines forih as one 
of the brightest ornaments that ever adorned the 
statute bouk. No object could be more benevo- 
lent—no words more appropriate ; and no ruth- 
less hand has ever dared to invade or mutilate 
the symmetry of its parts. Your committee are 
of opinion, that it will require much weightier 
consideration, than the privilege of selling ar- 
dent spirits on the Sabbath, to justify the Legis- 
lature in repealing the law of 1705. 11 is, how- 
ever, freely admitted, that fora considerable 
lime the law had become almost inoperative, 
Owing to the deleterious influence of intoxica- 
ling drink, which had penetrated the precincts of 
every cily, town, and village in the land, and all 
the inhabitants of the country were brought un- 
der its destructive influence, until the moral 
sensibilities of the community had become dead 
to the intolerable sufferings of humanity and the 
sanctity of the Sabbath day; and therefore the 
law was permitted to remain a dead letter, 

But a most salutary reaction has taken place ; 
the law is revived by the opera.ions of public 
opinion, and executed upon offenders. ‘T‘hou- 
sands of inebriates have been reclaimed from the 
lowest stage of degradation, misery, and wo, 
and are now clothed, and in their right mind restor- 
ed to their families and the bosom of society, 
living monuments of a reformation which has 
extended its benign influence to every Chris- 
tian land, and cheers the heart of every individ- 
ual who has a regard forthe temporal and eter- 
nal happiness of his fellow men. 

Under these circumstances, and influenced by 
a laudable zeal for the laws of God and their 
country, the judicial officers have executed the 
penalty of the law upon offenders, who, in the 
lace of public opinion, and contrary to law, have 


ty and intemperance, by an unprecedented in- 


been guilty of desecrating the Sabbaih day, by the 


sale and use of intoxicating drink. Of this, 
morialists complain, and urge the inconve 
that strangers and travellers will encounter by 
reason of closing the hotels and taverns, licensed 
by the laws of the State. 

Your committee freely admit, that it would be 
extremely inconvenient to close these houses 
against strangers ; but nothing of the kind is con- 
templated by the act referred to. It does not 
follow, as a necessary consequence, that because 
drinking and tippling on the Sabbath day are 
prohibited, that houses of entertainmentare tobe 
closed against strangers or travellers. Under the 
laws of the State, any individual is at liberty to 
keep a house of entertainment, open every day 
in the week, with or without a license, if he does 
not sell intoxicating drink: and the licensed 
house is expressly prohibited from selling alco- 
hol on the Sabbath. Nor is it necessary for the 
accommodation of strangers, that a public house, 
where they may be on the Sabbath, should sell 
intoxicating drink. Nothing is more unpleasant 
to a respectable stranger, than to remain at a 
public house on Sunday, surrounded by a com- 
pany of idle, noisy, whisky topers, engaged in 
their drunken revels. ‘This is a nuisance that 
strangers and travellers have too frequently to 
encounter, in houses where intoxicating drink is 
sold on Sunday. In such places the stranger} 
will not think his person or property safe. 
therefore, time that the existing laws on the sub- 
ject should be enforced in every part of the 
State ; if there was no other object to be accom- 
plished, than the comfort and security of stran- 
gers and travellers. 3 

The memorialists ask for a law to license 
oyster cellars, and that tavern licences be made 
renewable without the formality of petitions. — 
Thus opening the way for every individual who 
could pay the price of a license, to embark in 
the retail of intoxicating drink, and the manu- 
facture of drunkards. It is believed that many 
of those gentlemen who keep oyster cellars are 
very respectable : and it is a very great addition 
to their respectability, when there is no intoxica- 
ting liquor found in their apartments. ‘To make 
tippling houses of places so useful and respec- 
table, would in a short time destroy the respee- 
tability of the crafi, injure their business, and 
prevent customers of respectability from calling 
at cellars, which.are now places of fashionable 
resort. 

If it is right to license public houses for the 
sale of ardent spirits asa drink, in any case, 
those licenses should be limited to the least pos- 
sible number that the law will admit; and the 
respectability of the applicant should be well es- 
tablished ; for it is a well established fact, that 
the more sellers of alcohol, the more drinkers, 
and consequently the more drunkards. But 
your committee do not admit the necessity, or 
morality of licensing public houses to sell alco- 
hol, to be used as a beverage. Itis a fruitful 
source of expense, poverty, and crime, which 
should be abolished. How often do we hear the 
confession of criminals, when about to expiate 
their crimes on the gallows, declaring that their 
first departure froin the path of rectitude, was 
indulging in the use of ardent spirits ! 

The reclaimed inebriates know the danger 
that surrounds the places where intoxicating 
drink is sold, especially on the Sabbath day ; 
and they, one and all, ery aloud against the un- 
holy traffic. Influenced by the most benevolent 
feelings for suffering humanity, they missionate 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
to warn their fellow men of the insidious nature, 
and evil effects of alcoholic drink, and endeavour 
to reclaim, if possible, those who have been 
drawn into the paths of sin and sorrow, by its 
deleterious effects. ‘These men tell you that 
it hardens the heart, and stupefies the man ; un- 
til every trace of conjugal and parental care and 
affection are eradicated from the mind of the ha- 
bitual drunkard. ‘The nearest and Lest friends, 
whose memory once entwined around his heart, 
with the most endearing recollections, are eras- 
ed from his mind. ‘The man becomes insen- 
sible to every thing but the unquenchable 
thirst for intoxicating drink, which he follows 
after with avidity, knowing at the same time, 
that it is hastening him on to a premature end 
and eternal misery. ‘hus the inebriate becomes 
insensible to the pleasures of life, family, and 
friends; and is a fit subject for any vice or 
crime ; a nuisance in the world ; a charge on so- 
ciety ; and frequently ends his career on the gal- 
lows, or in the penitentiary. 

It is the duty of the representatives of the peo- 
ple to pause and consider the consequences, be- 
fore they give their sanction to any law that is 
calculated to increase the sale and use of intox- 
icating drink! A_ business that is demoralizing 
in its nature and tendency, filling the world with 
beggars and orphans, and crimes, should attract 
the attention of those who are guardians of the 
State, and induce them to adopt every possible 
restraint that will have a tendency to limit its 
evil effects. It would do much in effecting this 
object, 

First—To prohibit the sale of all intoxicating 
drink, by less measure than one gallon, without 
a license. 

Second—To give the citizens the right of de- 
ciding by vote, whether there shall be any 
licensed houses within their respective districts 
or not. 

“Third—To levy a heavy tax on the manufac- 
ture and sale of ardent spirits. 


These restraints, supported by public opin- 
ion, would, in a short time relieve the State 
from the burthen of intemperance, and add 
much to the wealth, happiness, and prosperity 
of the citizens in this Commonwealth. 


It is a matter of sorrow and surprise to your 
committee, that any portion of the citizens of 
the State should be in favour of increasing the 
evils of intemperance, at this time, and in this 
enlightened age, when millions of men have 
tried it, and condemned it, and are now using all 
their efforts to suppress it. But itis truly hu- 
miliating to hear that the city of Philadelphia, 
celebrated alike for its beauty, morality, and re- 
ligion, contains within its limits so great a num- 
ber of persons willing to aid the cause of impie- 


crease of rum sellers, with full power and au- 
thority to retail the liquid poison on the Sabbath 
day. 

Soils committee wish to treat the petition of 
every individual with the regard that is due to 
the prayer of every American citizen—at the 
same time they must be permitted to say, that 
the petitions under consideration are unprece- 
dented in the annals of Pennsylvania legislation, 
even in the most barbarous days of intemper- 
ance. ‘Io urge upon a Christian Legislature 
the passage of a law for the sale of intoxicating 
drink, in the enlightened city of Penn, on the 
Sabbath day, exhibits such a total disregard for 
public opinion, morality, and religion, that it be- 
comes the Legislature to give it their firm and 
decided disapprobation, 

Your committee, therefore, offer the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the prayer of the memorialists 
ought not to be granted, and that the committee 
be discharged from the further consideration of 
the subject. 

On the question, will the Senate agree to the 
same, the yeas and nays were required by Mr. 
Sullivan and Mr. Craig, and were as follows, 
viz: 


Yeas—Meesrs. Babbitt, Baily, Black, Cham- |} 


pneys, Crabb, Craig, Darsie, Dimock, Eyer, 
Farrelly, Fegely, Foulkrod, Gorgas, Heckman, 


Hill, Horton, Hughes, Kidder, McLanahan,} 


‘Stewart, Sullivan, Wilcox, and Bigler, Speaker 


It is,} 


Mullin, Penniman, Sherwood, Spackman, 


Nays—None. 


For the Presbytenan. 


JANET FRAZER, OR THE FAITH AND WORKS OF 
WOMAN. 


When the Duke of Buccleugh and Queens- 
berry, not only refused God's ple, who for 
Christ’s and conscience’ sake, had to leave the 
graves and temples of their fathers, a spot on 
which to build a church and bury their dead, 
but in his intense anxiety to prevent others from 
doing it, sent his factor to a poor woman in 
Dumfriesshire, named Janet Frazer, and offered 
her an exorbitant sum for the little heritage on 
which with her own hands she toiled for a scan- 
ty maintenance, she let the messenger know that 
the noble Duke with all his princely possessions, 
was not rich enough to purchase her few acres, 
for she had already, in her secret purpose, devo- 
ted them to the God of the ** Church of Scotland 
made free,”’ for the erection of a house of wor- 
ship, so soon as his people might require it! 
Thus the grace of God was before his grace of 
Buccleugh ; and thus the faith of Janet Frazer, 
while it has ennobled her, has entailed upon the 
Duke an immortality of disgrace as enduring as 
her deathless fame ; for wheresoever the history 
of God’s people shall be known * in the whole 
world there shall also this, that this woman 
hath done, be told for a memorial of her ;’’ and 
wherever this is told, shall also be narrated the 
antagonistic conduct of him, who, when his Sa- 
viour **was a stranger took him not in,” and 
“ when he was sick and in prison, visited him 
not.’ 


In distant lands, and distant days, © 
Beneath oppression’s power, 

Deep in the dust, despised, forlorn, 
See Israel’s prophet cower ! 

How faint and wearily he trod, 

His sole companion Israel’s God. 


When worn with want Elijah begged 
A crust that he might life, 
She of Sarepta little had, 
Except a heart to give! 
Strong was her faith ; God blessed her store, 
The more sl.e gave she had the more! 


Through Shunem erst the prophet went, 
To Carmel bound was he, 

But nought of earth the prophet had, 
Except its poverty! 

And when he had no friend nor kin, 

The Shunamite, she took him in ! 


Lonely was He, the Man of grief, 
Amidst the thoughtless crowd, 
For with his Spirit few communed, 
None to his Godhead bowed; 

Till one upon his heavenly head, 
In faith, her precious ointment shed. 


Wearied and soiled, the Saviour sat, 
Unnoticed and unknown, 
When a poor, pious penitent, 
All trembling and alone, 
Poured on his feet the gushing tear, 
And kissed and wiped them with her hair ! | 


Now on Moriah’s mournful mount 
The Man of sorrows zee, 
While foes exult and friends forsake, 
A clay-cold corpse hangs he ! 
Yet there, midst darkness, death, and blood, 
Woman alone stood by her God! 


And who, in spite of Roman guards, 
And night’s dread canopy, 

Strong in her faith steals to his grave ? 
Ah! woman, yes ’tis she! 

E’en on the grave her virtues bloom ; 

Last at the cross, first at the tomb! 


Siz came by woman, and it stands 
Recorded to her shame ; 

But heaven and earth bear record too, 
By woman Jesus came ! 

And for his griefs and misery, 

A mother’s melting heart has she. 


So it has ever, ever been, 
So ft will ever be, 
When He is held in grief and bonds, 
In bonds and grief is she; 
And has, both in his wo and weal, 
A hand to give, a heart to feel! 


Thus Frazer, when the ducal crown 
Refused a paltry rod; 

Thou gav’st thine all, on which to raise 
And altar to thy God ; 

Till truth from Scotland shall depart, 

Thy name shall live in Scotland’s heart. 


Though many to the temple brought 
Their gifts profuse and free ; 
They of their rich abundance gave, 

Thou of thy poverty, 
The last, lone, little mite let fall, 
Yet that was greater than them all. 


Illustrious woman! high as truth, 
Thy monument shall rise ; 
Tis reared upon enduring love, 
Twill loom above the skies. 
Wide as the world its base shall be, 
Its apex reach eternity ! 


Easton, Pa. J. @. 


— 


THE BIBLE PROHIBITED. 

Dr. Franklin, in his own life, has preserved 
the following singular anecdote of the Bible be- 
ing prohibited in England, in the time of Mary, 
the Roman Catholic. His family had then early 
embraced the Reformation. ‘** ‘They had an 
English Bible, and to conceal it the more se- 
curely they conceived the project of fastening 
it open with packthreads across the leaves, on 
the inside of the lid of a stool! When my grand- 
father wished to read to his family, he reversed 
the lid of the stool upon his knees, and passed 
the leaves from one side to another, which 
were held down on each by the packthread. 
One of the children was placed at the door to 
give notice if he saw an officer of the spiritual 
court make his appearance ; in that case the lid 
was restored to its place, with the Bible con- 
cealed under it as before.” — Philadelphia Gaz. 


THE CHRISTIAN WARFARE. | 
The ancient Romans had a law which prohi- 
bited soldiers from purchasing land in countries 
where they where carrying on war. Let the 
soldiers of Jesus Christ remember this law, and 
not be anxious to possess large estates in a world 
hostile to their Lord and Master, and where they 
are obliged to live in a state of perpetual warfare. 
** No man that warreth, entangleth himself with 

the things of this life; that he may please hi 


who hath chosen him to be a soldier.” 


left in these families some.one hundred 


For the Presbyterian. 
CHARITY AT HOME. 


“ "Tis distance lends eachantment to the view!” 


The order of our benevolent enterprises, as 
prescribed by our common Lord, is first, * in 
Jerusalem—then in all Judea—then in Samaria 
—then in the uttermost parts of the earth.’”’— 
And this is the natural order. For if the fire of 
holy love be in the heart, it will impart heat in 
preesetien to the nearness of the objects, Sick- 
y indeed must be that religion, which, like the 
priest and Levite, passes a present object un- 
heeded, but prates most munificently over igno- 
rance and wo when far away. 

At the present time American Christians 
have some home objects of all absorbing inte- 
rest, and calling for immediate attention. No- 
thing less than our existence as a free govern- 
ment, and a ** Free Church,” is suspended, un- 
der God, on our prompt and decisive action in 
the dissemination of the truth. For there is no 
power on earth, except the power of divine 
truth, that can save us from the vortex yawning 
before us. Six million of our population are 


without a preached gospel—seven hundred thou- .. 


sand male white population, above twenty years 
of age, cannot read—three millions of foreign 
imMigrant population, who on their arrival here 
are scarcely better fitted to our peculiar institu- 
tions as a free government and a free church, 
than the same amount of population from India 
or China. The great majority of these are as 
completely the subjects of a spiritual despotism 
in Europe, as a poor trodden down serf in Rus- 
sia is the subject of the Northern autocrat. Nor 
are they only slaves of a foreign spiritual de- 
spotism. ‘I'he bearing which they must have, 
and are having on our political existence and 
welfare, show them to be ten-fold more the min- 
ions of European despotism than of American 
Republicanism. 
That we have just causes for alarm—that 
there is before us at the present moment a great 


practical question of the most solemn import to — 


be settled—one involving interests of no less 
moment than the question settled by the men of 


| ’seventy six, few will be found to deny. And 


when we come to inquire into the causes of the 
national and moral evils which afflict or threat- 
en us, we find among all sober reflecting people 
almost as much uniformity of opinion. The 
cause is a moral one. ‘The remedy too must 
be a moral one. Evangelical truth, dissem- 
inated in the divinely appointed way, is the 
grand catholicon, the sovereign remedy for every 
moral disease. 

Domestic missions are doing much—the laud- 
able efforts made to circulate the Bible, and to 
extend the system of Sabbath schools are doing 
much, yet there remains much land to be pos- 
sessed. And that great unoccupied field, the 
American ‘Tract Society have undertaken to 
reach through the mighty arm of the press, 
and by the no less mighty power of thorough 


family visitation and personal address, urging 


home on all the claims of personal godliness. 
To this system of means they have given the 
name of Colportage. 

A glance at the elements of power it incorpo- 
rates, or the results which, down from the days 
of Luther to the present time, have followed its 
well applied operations, will satisfy every friend 
of evangelical truth of its practical utility and 
power, and enlist his best energies in its sup- 
port. Already since its recent introduction into 
our country, has it brought the pious devoted 
laymen into more than fifty thousand families, 
ousand 
volumes, besides an immense quantity of excel- 
lent reading maiter in the form of ‘Tracts—cir- 
culated thousands of Bibles—organized thou- 
sands of Sabbath schools, and prayer meetings, 
and personally addressed and meres with more 
than one hundred thousand individuals—stir- 
ring up to duty the apathetic Christian, and 
awakening the careless sinner. Numerous revi- 
vals of religion have directly followed, or more 
commonly accompanied the faithful labours of the 
colporteur. Indeed it is an inquiry of no small 
imerest whether for the last eighteen months, 
more revivals have uot been associated with the 
operations of the colporteur system than with 
any other means of diffusing truth now in use; 
in other words, whether this system 18 not re- 
ceiving something like the special siniles of hea- 
ven, indicating it to be the peculiar instrumen- 
tality by which God is pleased to work? Whe- 
ther it be or not, in its common sense way of 
reaching its objeet—in its adaptation of its agen- 
cy to suit the varied circumstances of those to 
be benefitted, and in its suitableness to the pre- 
sent condition, wants, and institutions of our 
country, an agency peculiarly fitted, and espe- 
cially pointed out by providence, at the present 
time. to act a very important partin the 
lization of our scattered and destitute popula- 
tion, and in the rescue of our couniry from evils, 
which to look in the face, turns the good man 

The claims which, at a time like this, such a 
system hason the sympathies and benefactions 
of the Christian community, and on all who 
wish well to their country—and especially 11s 
claims in reference to the German population of 
this State, will be deferred to a future article. 
I shall then state some facts in regard to colpor- 
tage in Pennsylvania. R. 


ROBERT HALL AND MATTHEW. HENRY. 

When Robert Hall was offered a hundred 
pounds to write a recommendatory preface to a 
new edition of Henry’s Commentary, his reply 
is said to have been, ‘*] write a recommendation 
to Matthew Henry! Never! Mr.——must 
think me a most mercenary wretch! Why did 
he not offer me a hundred pounds to paint a dia- 
mond, or to extol the sweet scent of a violet? ”’ 


THE WALDENSES. 

Mr. Savwtell, in his description of the Wal- 
denses, whom he had visited, spoke of them as 
a people who appeared, from the youngest to 
the oldest, to be perfectly acquainted with their 
own history—and they hold that they are the 
regular descendants of the Apostolical ehurches 


known as the Valenses, or the inhabitants of the 


Valleys of Piedmont, until the twelfth centary; 
when Peter Waldo, a rich merchant of Lyons, 
having embraced the same primitive faith, and 
and through whose instrumentality large num- 
bers were brought to the knowledge of the 
truth, was subjected to bitter persecution from 
the Romish church. And seeking an asylum 
in the same mountainous regions, and uniting 
with the people already there, they were after- 
wards indiscriminately known as Waldenses or 
Valenses. And their familiarity, both with the 
Italian and French languages, was given as 
proof of the union formed between them. ‘This 
fact may serve as evidence that we can trace our 
religion even through the darkest period of the: 
Church, to the days of the Apostles. hide 
Two other facts he mentioned without com- 


ment, as received from them, of some impor- 


tance, as to ecclesiastical order and the sacra- 

menis of the Church. “The first is, that when 

Mr. Sawtell stated to them the polity of our 

Church, they affirmed that it was also their own 

olity, and that they themselves had always 

ts Presbyterian. The other fact is, that they 

had always admitted their childrén ‘to the ordi- 
nance of baptism. If these things be ‘so, they 
are adapted to confirm our own churches in the 

faith and order of the House of God. But still 

our chief appeal is to the law and the wer ward 

—the Scriptures of divine truth—the all-soffi- 
cient rule of faith and practice. | 


atte. 
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” wide circulation, and for the information of our 


“name of Reformers. The public history and 


has rendered the old law particularly obnoxious 


| giving license for the sale of liquors, are more 
- been denied; and while it is still granted to re- 


_ gular hotels, it has been, upon strict inquiry 


greater curtailment; but they feel bound to act 


 feated by reaction in the form of another “ whis- 


‘mation of those concerned. 


‘Trustees of the 


 gtock in the Memphis Bank of Tennessee, to the 


--vetous one still inclined to accumulate wealth, 


 tion,and that the sins which have become ha- 


_ the doctrine adverted to must still be regarded 


_ consistencies, and lowers the dignity of religion 


_ professed change by the Holy Ghost on a man’s 


ous,, the avaricious, still covetous, the irascible 
stillirritable, why may not the licentious 
nan remain, in a measure, unclean, and 
the drunkard still occasionally give himself up 
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Dollars if paid within six montis, or ‘wo 
Dolters and Fifty Cents in advauce. 


To Counesroxpexts. —We still have to 
plead delay with our correspondents. We do 


our: best to: give them theic turn. When we get| 


through with the standing controversics which 

now dccupy so’much of our room, we shall be 
‘earéfal preserve greater variety for the fu- 
-tare,. » We have received a sermon in relation te 

ihe fate calamity at Washington, which shall 
‘appear ia ouf' next. | 


or a Misstowany.—The Rev. Ro- 
_bert.W, Sawyer, Missionary to Western Africa, 
-underthe care of the Presbyterian Board, died 
_near Monrovia, Africa, ia the month of January 
De, Parer.~-The fourth num- 
"ber of thie quarto sheet edited by Dr. Campbell 
of Albany, has been published, and like its pre- 
decessors contains excellent matter, justifying 
“the title, “The Reformation defended against 
“the errors of the times.” ‘This shect deserves 


-Yeadere we state that single copies may be ob- 
‘tained for six cents ; twelve to fifty copies at the 
“rate of $4 per hundred ; larger quantities at the 
rate of 83-per hundred. | 


_Reroamens.—Within the last fifieen years 
many have obtruded themselves on the public 
attention whothave claimed par excellence, the 


personal fate of these men would form an in- 
structive and monitory document. 
Tsmezzance.—lIn another part of our pre- 
sent paper our readers will find the Report 
made'to the Legislature of Pennsylvania to 
which we adverted last week, and the unani- 
mou;s-adoption of which was so honourable to 
that body. It augurs badly that in Philadelphia 
there should be found a large number of per- 
sons who were ready to subscribe a petition) 
asking forthe abrogation of a law prohibiting, 
the sale of ardent liquors on the Sabbath. What 


at the present time, is a disposition on the part 
of the proper authorities to enforce it. [or 
years it has been a dead letter, and while it 
slept quietly on the statute book, it gave no un- 
easiness. to those who were willing to make 
money'even at the sacrifice of the souls and 
bodies of their customers. A wise legislation 
may do much to arrest the progress of intem- 
perance ; and we are happy to believe that the 
Judges of our courts who. have the power o! 


disposed than ever to curtail this extraordinary 
privilege. In many instances the license has 


inte the circumstances of the case, withheld 
from many mere grog shops. ‘The opin- 


ions of our Judges are favourable to a still 
cautiously, lest their whole object should be de- 


key insurrection.” 


Brequests.—Agreeably to a request from the 
Executor we publish the following for the infor- 


Tazeweut, East Tenn., Feb. 26, 1844. 
Extract from the will of William Graham, de- 


ceased : 
“15th. I give and bequeath ten shares of my 
stock in the Memphia Bank of Tennessee, to the 
Old School Foreign Missionary Society. 
_. “16th. L give and bequeath ten shares of my 
‘stock in the Memphis Bank of Tennessee, to the 
“School Home Missionary So- 
ciety. 

give.and bequeath five shares of my 
stock in the Memphis Bank of ‘Tennessee, to the 


Bible Society. 
‘ 18th, | give and bequeath five shares of my 


Foreign Tract Society.” | 

As there is some discrepancy in the wording of 
the will, and the names of the above Societies, the 
matter will be decided in our chancery court at the 
May, or succeeding term. 

A copy of the will is placed in the hands of Gen. 
Robert Patterson of Philadelphia, to whom the par- | 


ties concerned are referred. 
H. Granam, Executor. 


Natourat Drsposrrions.— We have frequent- 
ly heard clergymen teaching from the pulpit 
that_in the operations of grace on the heart, 
it was not to be expected that so entire a change 
was to be produced as would efface the native 
traits of a man’s character. Illustrative cases 
have been adduced in support of the opinion, as 
for instance, that a passionate man would after 
his gracious change still be impetuous, the co- 


‘the baughty man still disposed to treat others 
contemptuously. This doctrine has been urg- 
ed not only to inspirit Christians who were apt 
to be discouraged by their slow progress in sub- 
duing their easily besetting sins, but to obviate 
the objections of cavillers who found an argn- 
ment against Christianity upon the little appa- 
rent change produced in a man's character by 
the operations of grace. While it is freely ad- 
mitted that regeneration does not imply perfec- 


bitual by the indulgence of years, are not sub- 
dued by a single effort, the public teaching of 


as pernicious. It is likely to produce the very 
opposite effects from those designed, inasmuch, 
as it affords to formalists and careless Chris- 
tians a very plausible justification of their in- 


in the estimation of the world. If religion is 
not to produce a marxed and signal change in 
the whole frame and temper of a man’s mind 
and heart; what is it worth? If its effect is 
to be evinced merely in the increased attention 
of its subject to the outward forms of religion, 
how low should be its pretensions! If after a 


character, the proud man may still be supercili- 


to his. cups? 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


tures give of the nature and effects of regenera- 
tions; would, if simply interpreted, convey a 


Lowery diferent view. To be translated from 


darkness to light, to be created anew in Christ 
Jesus, to be quickened from the dead, are either 
exaggerated phrases, or they mean a very radi- 
cal change of character; and they are not to be 
sofienedidown to quiet the uneasy apprehensions 
of those whose conversion is merely outward, and 
who have merely exchanged the forms of the 
world, for the forms of godliness. Men should be 
taught from thesacreddesk, as the Scriptures evi- 
dently teach, that the change wrought in regen- 
eration is great and radical, and that he that 
has experienced it will put off the old man with 
his deeds and put on the new man which after 
God is created in righteousness and true holi- 
ness, The effect of religion is especially to be 
} seen in the change effected in the prominent 
traits of a man’s character, and in his triumph 
over easily besetting sins. If implacable, he 


|. must become merciful ; if proud, he must become 


fumble ; if avaricious and worldly minded ; he 
must become liberal and spiritually minded, if 
passionate, he must become meck and not easily 
excited toanger;if unclean, hemust become pure ; 
‘orelse he niust be taught to doubt the reality of 
his change. Paul in addressing the Corinthians, 
after an enumeration of the works of the flesh 
‘to which the natural man is addicted and the 
indulgence of which excludes fromn salvation, 
says expressly tothe converts, “ and such were. 
some of you, but ye are washed, ye are sancti- 
fied” from these very vices. The high stand- 
ard of Christian qualification is not ‘to be 
lowered for any one’s accommodation and en- 
couragement, and he that needs such a 
diminution of the claims of the gospel to 
palliate his deficiencies, should be told in all 
plainness of speech, that his grace is question- 
able, and that he should again lay the foundation 
of repentance from dead works and of faith to- 
wards God. 


Great Pustic Mertinc.—On Monday af- 
ternoon, the 11th inst., a public meeting con- 
sisting of between five and six thousand men 
was held in Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
to consider and act on the recent attempt to ex- 
clude the Bible from the Common Schools. 
The meeting was enthusiastic and united, and 
manifested a spirit of determination which must 
have its effect in arresting the unprincipled pro- 
ceedings of the Directors of these institutions. 
The meeting was duly organized by the ap- 
pointment of officers, and was then addressed in 
an effective and stirring manner by a number 
of gentlemen, whose speeches were received 
with loud applause. The remedy for the abuses 
of the present directorship is to obtain from the 
State Legislature an act authorizing and di- 
recting the election of directors hereafter by 
general ticket at the usual elections. We have 
our serious doubts whether this measure, shoold 
it succeed before the Legislature, would be ef- 
fectual. Politicians may soon turn it into a 
political engine which may be made to operate 
against Protestantism. ‘The Roman Catholics 
are indefatigable, the Jesuzts are abroad, and 
their terrible influence is about to be felt in 
every institution in our country. The only 
remedy, under God, is the union of protestants 
in their purposes and aims, and especially in 
the proper education of their own children. 


— 


Pay your Minister.—Paul in speaking of 
the relation between minister and people, says 
that they that preach the Gospel should live by 
the Gospel, and that in sowiny spiritual things 
for others, they are entitled to reapof their carnal 
things ; or, in plain words, that ministers of the 
Gospel are entitled to support from their pro- 
ple. ‘The doctrine is generally admitted in 
theory, bu: too ofien denied in practice. _Per- 
haps a large proportion of ministers in our coun- 
try have no adequate support. In some cases, 
it may be admitted that this results from ne- 
cessity, but inumany more instances it is the re- 
sult of sheer neglect, if not of cruel indifference. 
In the Presbyterian Church the pastoral rela- 
tion implies a previous contract, in which there 
is a solemn pledge of adequate remuneration for 
ministerial services, that he that stands up as a 
teacher sent from God, may be free from world- 
ly cares and avocations, and give himself whol- 
ly to his work. A failure in the fulfilment of 
this promise is pregnant with mischief, for it 
not only implies a want of integrity upon the 
part of the people, but becomes a serious hin- 
drance to ministerial usefulness. It is deeply 
humiliating to a minister of Christ to be con- 
strained to say to his creditors that he is unable 
to meet his obligations, because his congrega- 
tion withholds his due, upon the presumed 
payment of which his obligations to others were 
assumed. His credit is destroyed, his charac- 
ter suffers, his peace of mind is disturbed, and 
his usefulness is impeded. In our extensive 
correspondence we often hear this complaint, 
and we never hear it without being grieved.— 
One will say, **my people have promised 
four hundred dollirs a-year, but | have never 
received more than half that sum;” another 
will complain ‘that in lieu of salary he re- 
ceives in articles of produce, a bare subsistence 
for his family,” and still another will plead “ my 
people are two years in arrear in the payment 
of my salary.” But how so? are the people too 
poor to pay? No, but they are negligent and 
indifferent. All debts are paid before that due 
to the minister. A contract for farming uten- 
sils is mt to the day, because the law would 
be appealed to to compel payment; but a min- 
ister never sues at law, and therefore his claim 
may be postponed! Is this morality? We do 
not ask, is it religious? That holy word is out 
of the question in such a connection. 

To remedy the evil, no congregation should 
offer more than they are able and willing to pay, 
and once promised, every motive of common 
honesty should induce its punctual payn ent.— 
No high minded people should be willing to re- 
ceive such services as a minister renders, gra- 
tvitously, when they are able to pay for them ; 
and at all events they should not promise to 
pay, and suffer that promise to be falsified. The 
pastoral relation is often formed on the faith of 
an original subscription, and it not unfrequently 
happens, that after a minister has removed his 
family, this subscription is diminished, and he 


_ All the representations which the Holy Scrip- 


‘is compelled by poverty to remain where he is 


and suffer. Isthis generous? Should a min 
ister be allured to a settlement on the supposi- 
tion that those who called him, not only intend- 
ed to fulfil the first year’s promise, but to in- 
crease their effort for succeeding ones, and then 
be left in the mortifying position of being told 
by those who invited him, that their subscrip- 
tions for his support were only designed for one 
year? 

Is it any wonder that under such a system, 
the spirit of the ministry should be broken, that 
study should be neglected, that pulpit perform- 
ances should become increasingly more uninter- 
esting and unedifying ; that worldly avocations 
should be resorted to as a means of support, 
and that revivals of religion should be prevent- 
ed? We thing not. 

Should these remarks fall under the eye of 
any Who neglect to support their spiritual in- 
structors and withhold from them that which is 
meet, we would earnestly exhort them immedi- 
ately to adopt measures to abate the evil. They 
must do it if they expect any spiritual advan- 
tage from their pastors ; they must do it if they 
expect any satisfaction in their own minds, and 
any marks of divine approbation. 


RoMANISM versus THE Biste.—Paul in his 
epistle to the Hebrews, like all the other inspired 
writers, represents the atonement as effected 
by the once offering up of Jesus Christ ; but 
Romanism has invented another atonement. In 
the Catholic Magazine for the present month, 
we find a biographical sketch of a Carmelite 
nun recently deceased in Baltimore, in which 
is the following sentence: ‘ The life of the 
Carmelite is one of incessant propitiation and 
prayer for the wanderings and misdeeds of sin- 
ful man; her fasts, her supplications, her mor- 
lifications, her many austerities are cheerfully 
laid down before the altar of God as an humble 
atonement for those erring sinners whose mis- 
deeds are so offensive to his majesty.” « 


Pitcrmm’s Leeacy.—We have pleasure in 
stating that the music of this popular song, the 
burden of which is, *a@ church without a 
bishop, a state without a king,” may be had 
at the bookstore of Perkins & Purves, Phi- 
ladelphia. We have not heard the music, but 
we understand it to be beautiful and appro- 


priate. 


— 


BIBLE IN THE PuBLIc Scuoots.—We have, in 
a preceding number of our paper, referred to the 
attempt made in the District of Kensington, Phi- 
ladelphia, to exclude the Bible from the Public 
Schools, and the consequent excitement in the 
public mind. The Directors, to appease the 
feeling, adopted the following temporizing mea- 
sure ; 


** Resolved, That the principal teachers in the 
several schools in this section be authorized to read 
or cause to be read, at the opening of their schools 
in the morning, such portions of the Bible as they 
may deem proper, provided that no notes or com- 
ments upon such portions of the Bible shall be made 
or read by such teacher; and further provided, that 
none of the scholars shall be compelled to give their 
presence at such exercises, against’ the wish of 
their parents or guardians, or contrary to their own 
inclination and desire.” 


On this the Philadelphia North American, a 
judicious and able daily newspaper, makes the 
following remarks : 

““The above resolution was passed by the Public 
School Directors for Kensington, owing to the ex- 
citement produced by a previous prohibition of the 
Bible. This resolution 1s not, and ought not to be 
satisfactory. It is virtually saying to the children 
of a public school, even when no scruples of con 
science exist in the mind of the parent or guardian, 
you may run out of the house whenever the Bible 
shall be introduced. It is encouraging irreverence, 
disorder, and confusion. It saps the very founda- 
tion of all discipline. It has very properly been re- 
sisted ; and we hope that resistance will be main- 
tained with unshrinking firmness. 

“ This attempt td eject the Bible from our Public 
Schools, did not originate, we are sure, with our 
Roman Catholic fellow citizens. They have made 
no movement, uninstigated by others, to justify 
such a suspicion. The scheme has its origin else 
where. It is a deep laid, subtle plan introduced 
among us by foreign priests, and isa part of the 
system which belongs to the Roman hierarchy. It 
is of foreign growth from first to last. It is at va- 
riance with every thing American; it is repugnant 
to the moral sense of the community ; it is at war 
with the genius of our institutions. It is the duty 
of every American citizen, whether Protestant or 
Roman Catholic, to trample it into the dust. 

“The cry of sectarianism has been raised against 
the Bible in common use, merely for the purpuse of 
covering an ulterior object. No one in his con- 
science believes that this Bible, without note or 
comment, is sectarian. It is all an idle pretence— 
a piece of jesuitical cunning, attempted to be palm- 
ed off upon simplicity and uninquiring credulity. We 
have never heard a sensible Roman Catholic, born on 
this soil, and imbued with the liberal spirit of our 
institutions, utter such a suggestion. It is an as- 
persion which has been imported from Rome, and 
ought to be treated as any other slander which des- 
potism may utter against the cause of freedom. 
The Bible is the sacred PalJladinm of our liberties, 
and he who surrenders it to foreign dictation is 
false to the trust which has been reposed in him, 
and unworthy of the protection which it bestows.” 


Sincutar Facr.—In the last Report of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, the fol- 
lowing interesting fact is stated. <A patient, 
advanced in life, of athletic frame and extraordi- 
nary activity and ingenuity, was regarded as 
particularly dangerous, from the violence of his 
mental excitements. He required constant 
watch'ng, and in despite of all precautions, he 
availed himself of every opportunity of con- 


spend the night in fabricating into dangerous 
weapons. He was eventually discovered pick- 
ing up in his daily walks materials which he 
formed into rough tools with which he was 
found repairing old shoes. ‘This afforded a 
hint to his attending physician, and having ex- 
acted a promise from the patient that he would 
not use them for the injury of any person, he 
furnished him with a complete set of shoe- 
makers’ tools, knives, awls, hammers, &c. He 
seemed delighted with the privilege, and with the 
confidence reposed in his promise, and immedi- 


patients as his assistants, and from the strict 
decorum which he afterwards evinced, never in 
a single instance gave reason for regret at the 
indulgence allowed him. The regular employ- 
ment had a most wholesome influence on his 
mental disease, and he is now in the bosom of 
his family, fully restored to reason, after be- 
ing deranged for three years. This example 
may serve to show the judgment with which 
the insane are treated in this admirable institu- 
tion. They are not regarded as madmen to be 
dreaded, but in a kind and sympathizing spirit 
they are dealt with, and few are so bereft of 
reason, as not to be sensible of such treat. 


why then all this opposition ? 


‘whole Orthodox Church was Millenarian: i. e. 


cealing during the day, articles which he would! 


ately set to work, having two or three of the}. 


ment. The patients are furnished with the 


means of riding, amusing themselves in several 
ways, have musical entertainments, a good li- 
brary, and during the last ,year originated 
among themselves a weekly newspaper, con- 


taining original articles, many of which, says} 


the physician, * would compare favourably with 
much of the periodical literature of the day !” 

How must it gladden the heart of every phi- 
lanthropist to see these humane changes in the 
treatment of persons labouring under so dread- 
ful a malady! Theeflect of it has been proved 
in the increased number of radical cures. 


Drs. AntTHon anp SmirH.—These genile- 
men who acted so conspicuous a part in New 
York in protesting against Mr. Carey’s ordina- 
tion, and who have been so severely blamed for 
the public way in which they urged their ob- 
jections, as being in opposition to the canons of 
the Church, have obtained, it is said, a written 
opinion from two eminent civilians of Doctors’ 
Commons in England, justifying the course 
which they pursued. For ourselves we do not 
pretend to decide whether the act of these gen- 
tlemen was canonically right, but we are very 
sure it was morally and religiously correct. 


Disctarmer.—The Roman Catholic Bishop| 


of Philadelphia, has published a card, in which 
he denies that the members of his communion 
wish an exclusion of the Bible from the Com- 
mon Schools, but merely the right of having the 
Roman Catholic Bible read to the children of 
Roman Catholics in those schools. This to 
many will appear to be a plausible version of 
the affair, but even admitting it, are we to have 
in these schools a double set of services? Are 
we to teach the children that there are two 
Bibles? Are Protestantism and Romanism to 
have the line of demarcation so visibly drawn 
between them? If so, who can foretell the 
probable consequences of such a course? Is it 
not clear that before this will be done, the Bible 
will be excluded altogether? But what is the 
Roman Catholic Bible? Is it one containing 
the simple text or accompanied with Romish 
comments? If the latter, the teaching of it 
would be sectarianism; if the former, then we 
have the admission, and it is a remarkable one, 
that the children of Roman Catholics may be 
instructed out of the Bible without the teachings 
of the Church. Besides, if the children can re- 
ceive no injury fromthe mere text of the Catholic 
Bible, it is not likely that they would be hurt 
by the reading of the common version, and 


EcciesiasTicat.—The Rev. Samuel Fisher 
‘o't was installed by a committee of Susque- 
hanna Presbytery, on the 21st ult., over the 
congregation of Wyalusing. The Rev. A. B. 
Winfield preached the sermon, and the Rev. Ju- 
lius Foster presided, and put the constitutional 
questions to the pastor and the people, and also 
delivered the charges. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TIME OF THE SECOND ADVENT. 
Mr. Editor—In tracing the faith of the 
Church on this subject through the ages which 
receded the Reformation, I can only go back 
in this article to the: fourth century. Previous 
to that, and from the time of the Apostles, the 


beiieved that the Second Advent would precede 
and introduce the millenniuin, and that the mil- 
lennium would be constituted by the kingdom of 
the saints upon the earth. Of course, there was 
no supposed necessity among the primitive 
Christians of a thousand years before the com- 
ing of the Lord. ‘This period, however, will 
claim our aitention next week. : 

About the middle of the fourth century, this 
doctrine of the primitive Church first began to 
be opposed ; for what reasons, and under what 
influences, I care not now to relate. It is enough 
to know that even before this, * the mystery of 
iniquity’’ which began to work while Paul yet 
lived, had made tog visible and melancholy pro- 
gress. From this period the revelation of the 
Man. of Sin, was sull more rapid and fearful, 
until soon, on every side, it was night, and the 
ancient doctrine of the kingdom of Christ was 
almost wholly set aside, by the actual preva- 
lence of the kingdom of Antichrist. But though 
there came this change in the faith of the 
Church as to the millennium, the belief in the 
probable nearness of the Advent, continued the 
same. ‘The doctrine of a thousand years, yet 
to begin, as either necessary or probable, before 
the second coming of the Lord, was unknown, 
and unthought of, until about the year 1700. At 
least, if it had an earlier origin, it remains to be 
shown, while beyond controversy, the general 
and prevalent faith of the Church was as above 
declared. Of the multiplied testimonies which 
might be adduced to subsiantiate this point, the 
fullowing wi'l be deemed sufficient. 

Ambrose, born 340, made Bishop 374. * [i 
is for our advantage, he says, not to know (i. e. 
the time of the Advent) that while we are igno- 
rant of the precise time of the future judgment, 
we may always stand as upon watch—lest the 
day of the Lord overtake us at unawares, in sin.”’ 
Works, Lib. 5. De Fide cap. 8. 

Chrysostom, born 344. In one of his ser- 
mons (de Virginitate) he savs ‘that this pre- 
sent time runs to an end, and the final resurrec- 
tion is, as it were, at the door.’’ Referred to in 
Stackhouse, Body of Divinity, p. 821. 

Jerome was born four years before Chrysos- 
tom, and survived him sixteen. On Matt. xxiv. 
chapter, he says, ** The sign of the Lord’s ad- 
vent, is the gospel preached throughout the 
world, that no one may have excuse; which we 
now see, either fulfilled, or to be fulfilled soon.”’ 
Again. ** He plainly shows why he had before 
said—*‘ but of that day,’ &&c.—that it was not ex- 
pedient for the Apostles to know, viz. that in the 
uncertainty of anxious expectation they might 
always believe that day to be near, of which 
they were ignorant when it would come.” 

Augustine, born 354. Upon the words Acts 
i. 6-7 (de Civitate Dei. book 18, chap. 53,) he 
strenuously maintains in Opposition to various 
conjectures as to the time of the final advent, its 
entire uncertainty. [ may remark in passing, 
that by raising this discussion upon that passage 
he seems to have thought the restoration of ** the 
kingdom to Israel’ would take place at the Ad- 
vent. 

In his Letters, 199, he writes to Hesychius, 
on this subject, at length. In two letters to 
him, Hesychius had expressed his belief that 
the last judgment was near, basing it on the then 
signs of the times. ‘The reply of Augustine, 
after touching on various matters of opinion. 
and of prophecy, concludes thus—* In fine, the 
surest way is to watch and pray, not only be- 
cause our life is uncertain, but also because we 
know not when the Lord will come.” 

Isodore of Pelusium, died 440. Ip Liber 1, 
epistle 117, of his works, he says, * Tell me, 1 
pray, what advantage would there be in having 
the last day of the world definitely known? Bui 


on the other hand, our ignorance of it, conduces| 


to this, that supposing every day may be the 
last, we should be prepared for it, watching and 
looking for our Lord.”’ 

Hilary, died 449. ** We ought to be prepared, 


| the earnest solicitude of suspense and expoe 


he says, for our: ignorance of that day awakens| 


| 


tion.”” Cited by Gerhard, in Harmony, vol. 2 

e 792. 

regory I. sometimes called the last of the 
good Popes, was made Bishop 590, and died 
604. In the thirteenth Homily on the Gospel, 
he says, **Our Lord would have the last day 
unknown to us, that, being unable to foresee it, 
we may, without intermission, be prepared for 
it.”’ **He was, says Fleury. persuaded the end 
of the world was near. He speaks of it on 
every occasion, and repeats nothing more fre- 
quently in his discourses and letters, than the 
coming of the terrible Judge, and the severity 
of his judgment. He appears to be impressed 
with this fear, and hence it happens that his 
style breathes nothing but humility, eompune- 
lion, and the tears of penitence.’’ Fleury’s 
Eecl. Hist. vol. 8, book 35. 

Bede, commonly called “the venerable Bede,”’ 
died 785. On Acts i. 7, he says, ** By these 
words Christ shows that he knew, but that it 
was inexpedient for mortals to know, so that 
being always uncertain concerning the Advent 
of the Judge, they might daily live as if they 
were to be judged every day.””, On Mark xiii. 
13, he cites from Jerome the passage above 
given from that Father on Matt. xxiv. 

In the ninth century, the belief began to pre- 
vail, and in the tenth, it ** nearly filled the whole 
worid,”’ that immediately upon the close of the 
tenth century, Antichrist would come, and the 
universal judgment follow. See Murdock, Mos- 
heim vol. 2, pp. 152, 153. ‘The faith of the 
Church in these two centuries, differed from 
that of the centuries preceding, by leaving the 
doctrine of the entire uncertainty of the Advent, 
and fixing upon a definite and declared time 
when it should occur. And this, on this point, 
is the error of those who are now called Miller- 
ites. It resulted in the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries, from the idea which then obtained, that the 
thousand years of John, Rev. xx., were to be 
dated from the birth of Christ. After the ex- 
citement and terror of that period ceased, the 
prediction not being fulfilled, the former and 
orthodox doctrine of the uncertainty of the time, 
regained its place. 

Hugo Cardinalis, died 1263. In Commen- 
tary on John xvi. 11, he says, ‘* Secondly, the 
judgment is to be feared, because it is conceal- 
ed from us. Nothing is more uncertain than 
the hour of judgment. The day of the Lord 
will so come as a thief in the night. ‘Thirdly, 
because it is near at hand. Behold the Judge| 
standeth at the door. . : 

Vicentius Burgensis, died 1264. In his Mir- 
ror of Nature, Book 33, chap. 22, he says— 
‘Tt is certain that no mortal can know how 
much time remains unto the end of the world, 


unless peradventure the Lord should reveal it to}. 


some one, through special favour. For he who 
says, /tis not for you to know the times or the 
seasons, enjoins that all calculations about this 
thing should rest. | 

Nicolas de Lyra, died 1340. On Matthew 
xxiv. 42, and the words, ** Watch therefore,” he 
says, ‘ Tere, by the things said before, he ex- 
ciies our solicitude, because the time of the 
judgment is uncertain, and therefore we ought 
to be always prepared and looking for it.” 

By these testimonies we are brought into the 
middle of the fourteenth century. At and after 
the Reformation, 1517, the voice of the Church 
continued, as before, to declare the uncertain 
time of the Lord's coming. On this point, that 
voice was unchanging. and unchanged, with the 
exception noted under the tenth century, during 
the whole period I have now gone over. It is 
proper to remark also, that Augustine refers to 
some in his time who had ventured to conjec- 
ture that this dispensation might last four hun- 
dred years, some five hundred years, and some. 
he says, ** even a thousand, from the ascension 
of our Lord.’? This last period, which would 
have been completed in less than six hundred 
years from his time, he appears to think stretch. 
es beyond all probability, while in reference to 
all these specified periods, he remarks that they 
restonly on ** human conjectures,”’ without * the 
authority of canonical scripture.”’ 

From the time of Ambrose then, down to the 
Reformation, and from that period, as had been 
abundantly shown in our last two articles, snow 
to the Westminster Assembly, the Chureh has 
held to the uncertainty of the time of Christ's 
coming, having, however, all along, the impres- 
sion of its probable nearness, ‘Tle doctrine of a 
thonsand years, yet to commence and roll away, 
before that glorious epoeh, had no existence, 
until half a century after the Westminster stand- 
ards were framed and adopted, while it is thus 
manifest that they teach ** what had been re- 
ceived from the beginning.”? AtTectionately 
yours, WiLL1AM ‘T’WIssE, 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 
IS THE EPISCOPACY ESSENTIAL TO THE 
CHURCH !—N0. Y. 
THE EPISCOFACY. 


That the Christian ministry is a Divine institu- 
tion, that it is to be perpetuated even “unto the 
end of the world,” and that its perpetuity has been 
manifested, and is hereafter to be secured, by a 
regular tran<mission of the authority given by 
Christ to his Apostles through a series of men, 
each receiving it from predecessors who had them- 
selves been duly invested with it, are the points 
which have been examined in the preceding num- 
bers. 

What I now propose toe discuss is the point of 
difference between those who hold consistently the 
real Presbyterian doctrine of the ministry, and 
those, on the other band, who maintain the Episco- 
pacy. By beth the Aposto'ical succession is ad- 
mitied to be of equal importance, and nei‘her will 
allow him to be a minister, according to Christ’s 
ordinance, who cannot produce a visible commis- 
sion, authenticated by the “ laying on of hands” of 
the successors of the Apostles. 

The important inquiry, then, here to be raised 
is, who are the true successors of the Apostles. 
That the ministerial commission was first given by 
the great Head of the Church to the Apostles is a 
fact that will not be disputed. But it may be ob- 
jected that these holy men could have no succes- 
sors, because they were a peculiar order, appoint- 
ed for special purposes, and endowed with special 
miraculous powers. Now if the commission were 
entrusted to them on account of their possessing’ 
these miraculous powers, and as being appointed 
to execute a special mission which terminated with 
themselves, then it follows that, as we have no re- 
cord of a commission given to any others by Christ 
himself, there can have been no ministry at all, 
Divinely authorized, in the sense we contend for, 
since the Apostles’ days. : 

Now that the Apostles were distinguished by a 
combination of gifts and graces, which never cen- 
tred in any other order of men, there can be no 
doubt. But we contend that this richness of en- 
dowment did not constitute them Apostles, using 
this term as one of official designation. The Bish- 
ops of the present day are also Aposiles—the 
“sent” ones to the Churches. : 

Let it be observed, then, that the Apostles were 
distinguished from all other men in this single re- 
spect, that they received their commission froin 
the great Head of the Church in person, and not 
by a delegated authority. This was the case with 
the eleven and with St. Paul. 

But these men, if witnesses of the resurrection, 
and if endowed with miraculous gifts, enjoyed these 
privileges in common with others—Christ was seen 
after his resurrection by above “five hundred 
brethren atonce,” and that miraculous powers were 
conferred upon others besides the Apostles is very 
certain. 1 Corinth, xii. 29, 30. 

Again, the name and authority of Apostles were 
conferred upon Matthias and Barnabas, and Timo- 
thy, and Epaphroditus. 

Hence we infer that the Apostolical office con- 
sists, not in the being set apart by Clirist in person,} 
nor in being witnesses of the resurrection, nor in 
being en/owed with miraculous powers, but in 
holding from Christ himself, or from those to whom 
he gave, with authority to transmit it, the minis- 
terial commission; and hence the Apostolical office 
may exist in the present day as certain'y as it did 
in the miraculous age of the Church. “ ‘The essen-| 
tial office of the Apostles, sent to subdue and esta- 
blish, and rale, as ambassadors of Christ, must not 
be confounded with those extraordinary endow- 
ments, and all that striking array of miracalons 
powers with which they were furnished for their 


enterprise. Such endowments were needed 
the first propagation of the Gospel. They hav 


not been needed since. They have therefore ceas- 
ed. But the essentia! commission of the Apostles, 
to which they were appended, has not ceased, nor 
can cease while the world lasts; fur Christ has 
promised that he will be with that office to the end 
of the world.” (Bishop Mclivaine on the Apostoli- 
cal Succession ) 

Who, then, are they that now hold the office 
which Christ conlerred upon the eleven and upon 
St. Paul—that ministry and Apostieship to which 
Matthias succeeded in the place of Judas, that au- 
thority to rule in the Church and “ ordain elders,” 
which was exercised by ‘Timothy and Titus? 

To decide this question satisfactorily another 
must first be settled. Does the ministry subsist in 
one order of men, invested with equal powers, and 
are all who are ordained, ordained to the Apostle- 
ship? Or are there three distinct orders in the 
ministry, some being Apostles, and some Bishops 
or Presbyters, and some deacons!, If the former 
statement be the true one, then Episcopacy as dis- 
tinguished from Presbyterianism is a usurpation ; 
introduced into the Church, however, no man can 
tell when, for history affords not the slightest evi. 
dence of the period or manner of its introduction. 
But if the latter be the true and original constitu- 
tion of the ministry, then Bishops are successors 0 
the Apostles, and when, three hundred years ago, 
in a portion of Chri-tendom, it was resolved to re- 
duce the threefold ministry into a ministry of one 
order, the Apostolical office in those communities 
was lost. 

Now this question can be satisfactorily determin- 
ed only by an appeal to Scripture and the testimo- 
ny of antiquity. This appeal I design to make, 
and I hope to be able to satisfy some of my readers 
at least that a ministry of three distinct orders, the 
first alone possessing Apostolical authority to ordain 
elders, to rule in the Church, and to transmit the 
commission to other Apostles, has always existed 
in the Church, and is an essential part of its con- 
stitution. 

In favour of this, which for the present I will call 
our theory of the ministry, there are some general 
considerations which cannot be withont some weight 
to an unprejudiced mind, and which | will state in 
what remains of this communication, wishing to de- 
vote an entire number to the direct scriptural argu- 
ment in support of it. 

Taking a survey of Christendom at the present 
day, it will be found that at the very least three 
quarters, and we might safely say more, of those 
who profess Christianity are under a Church polity 
whose essential feature is this threefold ministry, 
and who adhere to it with the firmest conviction ot 
its having belonged to them from time immemorial. 
With them the Bishops who rule over them are 
looked upon as the successors of the Apostles, and 
they doubt not that their authority is derived by an 
unbroken line of transmission froin those Apostles. 

Again, in every instance when bodies of Chris- 
tians have been recently discovered, which had 
been bet@re unknown or lost sight of for centuries, 
it is uniformly found that their churches are estab- 
lished upon the principle of a threefold ministry, 
and they confidently believe in the regular and un- 
interrupted descent of their Bishops from the Apos- 
tles. Witness Buchanan’s researches in India, and 
the Nestorian Christians. 

Again, from the sixteenth century as far back as 
history can trace, every where and at all times the 
universal Church knew only of a three fold minis- 
try and of Bishops ruling and ordaining, in dioceses 
more or Jess extended, as successors of the Apos- 
tles. The challenge was made nearly two centu- 
ries ago, and has never been answered.—“ We re- 
quire you to find, during the first fifteen hundred 
years of Christianity, but one Church upon the face 
of the earth, that hath not been ordered by Episco- 
pal Government.” 

Now how could a theory of the ministry become} 
so universally prevalent if it were not founded in 
truth? How could a change so radical as that 
of converting a single order of men with equal 
powers intoa threefold order, with distinct and sub- 
ordinate powers, be introduced so early and so uni- 
versally,and yet not the slightest trace be found to 
indicate the time and_manner of its introduction ? 

This change—supposing for the sake of argu- 
ment that its accomplishment was within the com- 
pass of things possible—mnust have been either with 
the consent of the Apostles or against it. If the 
first, their Episcopacy is still confessed to be Apos- 
tolical; but if not, then we must believe that it was 
erected throughout the world, under circumstances 
so strange and marvellous, that the establishment 
of Episcopacy upon the ruins of Presbytery would 
deserve to be ranked amnong the most extraordinary 
events which ever excited the astonishment of 
mankind. 

“Such a revolution, one of the most extensive 
and important which are pretended to have taken 
place in any period of the history of the world, ac- 
complished in hundreds of places at the same mo- 
ment, and acquiesced in by thousands and ten 
thousands of men of every language and country, 
was effected ainid a silence so deepand unnatural, 
that not only were the actors in it apparently un- 
conscious of their own deed, but the whole world 
cunspired together, ever efter, to suppress the very 
memory of it, so that in all the voluininous records) 
of Christian antiquity there is not so much as on 
passing allusien to it.”—(Marshall. ) 

In respect to the opposite theory, we know when 
and by whom, and how gradually, that gained its 
ascendancy. We know and can prove that those 
who did more than any others to effect this radical 
change in the doctrine of the ministry—Calvin and 
Luther, Zuingle, and Mclancthon—did not venture 
to repudiate the authority of Bishops; that they 
constantly professed their desire to continue in sub- 
jection to them ; that they actually did so in many 
remarkable instances; that they justified their final 
separation enly on the plea of invincible necessity; 
that their quarrel was solely about maiters of doe- 
trine ; and that their idea of searching the Scrip- 
tures with the view of establishing the doctrine o! 
ministeria! parity was altogether an after-thuught. 
They pleaded for their assumption of the Aposioli- 
cal office an extraordinary call, and yet the only 
proof they could give of being in possession of this 
extraordinary call was their own assertion. But 
an extraordinary call must be attested in an extra- 
ordinary manner, by prophecy or the power of 
working miracles—and to these they could not 
pretend. 

These considerations I have not thrown out as 
arguments, upon the authorities of which the Epis- 
copacy is to be established. ‘That they are strong 
presumptions in its favourl think no candid in- 
quirer tor the truth will deny. I have adduced 
them to show that those who possess an ecclesiasti- 
cal organization of such universal prevalence, of 
such venerable antiquity, one whose validity was 
first impugned after it had been in operation and 
unchallenged for fifteen centuries, are not compell- 
ed to go to the Scriptures or ancient writers to as- 
certain whether any fundamental constitution has 
been Divinely appointed for the Church, and if so, 
what that constitution is. No, we have a more 
cheering and a more satisfactory task to perform— 
we have encouragement and support on every side, 
and we hear the voices of saints and martyrs, ven- 
erable fathers and holy confessors, who though dead 
yet speak to us, and with unanimous consent ap- 
prove our faith—thus instructed, and thus sustain- 
ed, we yo tothe Word of God, assured that there 
we shall find set furth, if not in positive terms, yet 
by arguments easily understood, and readily ac- 
on by humble faith, the order of the Church of 


‘‘ Ours is not the Jot of exiles or wanderers in 
search of a country; we dwell at home, blessed be 
God ! and have a goodly heritage; we have only 
to prove our claim to what we already possess.— 
We have but to show that our holy forefathers 
were not all in error, nor the Church marred by 
her best, and wisest, and eldest born children ; that 
God was graciously pleased to keep the promise 
which he vouchsafed to make, and that they were, 
in fulfilment of that promise, guided into all truth. 
And at this point we turn to the Scriptures.” 


Jona. M. Wainwrieut. 
Monday, March 4th. | 


THERE CAN BE NO CHURCH WITHOUT A PRE- 
LATE.—OR, | 
Is THE EPiscOPACY ESSENTIAL TO THE CuuRCH? 
As we have now been at sea for some time, it 


may be as well that we should take an observation,| 


and ascertain our true bearings. 

1 will not detain the reader with a review of the 
origin of the present discussion, or the manner in 
which my op; onent chose to conduct his urguineni 
in the commencement of it. My business is now 
with “the essays,” to which 1 continue tu pay a 
respectful attention, unawed by my opponent’s dig- 
nified silence. 

These “ essays’’ began their somewhat tedious 
course further back than was necessary. Many 
words were wasted in proving what almost all 
Christians admit, that Christ appointed a “ standing 


minisiry” in his Church. The next step was the 
proof that there is only one possible way of per 

tuating that ministry, viz. by the imposition of the 
hands of a previously ordained ministry, and so on 
up tothe Apostles. This brought my opponent to 
the doctrine of an unbroken ministerial succession, 
in which, it seems, he found some Presbyterians 


and even a Congregationalist, who agree, or seem 
to agree with him, The only scriptural argument 
adduced to prove such a tactual succession wus the 
“ Apostolical commission,” especially the promise 
contained in it, “Lo, lam with you alwvy.” I 
have examined this argument fu!ly, and will not 
repeat what was then brought forward to show that 
this promise, securing Christ’s presence to a min- 
istry, cannot have come down with the outward 
commission in cases, because multitudes of 
popes, patriarcha, archbishops, bishops, presbyters, 
archdeacons, and deacons, even supposing them 
to have been all regularly inducted into office — 
which is admitting a great deal—have not com- 
plied with the terms of the commission, and there 
fore could not hand down it, or the promise attach- 
ed to it. “ Faithful men” only have perpetuated 
the ministry, and these “ faithful men,”’ wherever 
found, are the only true links in the true minister- 
ial succession. This succession, we may believe, 
has not been broken The advocates of the oppo- 
site view, be they Prelatists, Presbyterians, or 
Congregationalists, can get nothing out of the 
commission to sustain their views, unless they can 
prove that the word “ alway” means“ with all ;" in 
which case it will be necessary that they should 


f| believe and prove that all who have held the office 


have been * faithful men,” who “ preached” and 
* taught all things whatsoever” Christ had cotm- 
manded, It requires that a man should be utterly 
blind to facts in order to bel:eve this. 

But granting his monstrous position, that there 
is quite as much evidence for the fact of this un- 
broken tactual surcession of ministers, as there is 
fur the truth of the Gospel, he is as far as ever 
from the point he aims at, viz. that there can beno 
church without a Prelate. For the question re- 
mains, does this succession run in the line of the 
Prelacy? Although we edmit that every thing he 
has alleged in support of the first position may be 
true, still he has the difficult task before him of 
proving that the promise which, as he supposes, 
secures an unbroken series of ministers, secures an 
unbroken series of Prelates with peculiar powers. 

This ia the task about which my opponent is now 
engaged. In his last number he protesses to com- 
mence the argument, but as usual, the argument 
consists of assumptions not only unproved, but nn- 
true. I will, however, withhold my strictures upon 
this branch of the subject, until] he has given us all 
he has tosay upon the scriptural proof of the indis- 
pensableness of Prelacy; and, in the meantime, 
will occupy the remainder of this article in some 
general observations, suggested by the course of 
the argument thus far. Frese by numerous oth- 
er avocations | intend to be brief. 


1. I ask the reader's attention to the fact that 
my opponent throughout has us given no better 
proof tur many of his positions than strong asser- 
tion. 

This remark applies as well to the authorities to 
which he refers, as to himself. Thus Dr- Lathorp, 
“an eminent CongregationalNninister,”—whom he 
has called in as an ally—is no authority at all un- 
less he give us proof for his opinions. Of the his- 
torical inaccuracy of this gentleman, and therefore 
his incompetency as a witness in favour of an un- 
broken series of ritual not spiritual incumbents of 
the ministerial office, no other proof is necessary 
than a reference to a single paragraph in the quo- 
tation made from him in No. i “The Roman 
church, though at that time (the Reformation) ex- 
ceedingly corrupt, appears not to have materially 
corrupted her ordinations. In this matter we do 
not find that the Reformers alleged any * com- 
plaint.” It is enough for me to meet assertion wi'h 
assertion. Take then an archbishop, a manof real 
learning—which Dr. Lathrop was not—as a wit- 
ness on the other side. Dr. Whately, speaking of 
the impossibility of tracing an unbroken tactual 
succession has this passage. “ And who can under- 
take to pronouuce that, during that long period 
usually designated as the dark ages, no taint (of ir- 
regularity) ever was introduced? Irregularities 
could not have been excluded without a perpetual 
miracle ; and that no such miraculvus interference 
existed we have even historical proof. Amidst the 
numerous corruptions of doctrine and of practice, 
and gross superstitions, that crept in during those 
ages, we find recorded descriptions not only of the 
profound ignorance and profligacy of the clergy, 
but also of the grossest irregularities in respect of 
discipline and form. We read of Bishops conse- 
crated when mere children ; of men officiating who 
barely knew their letters; of Prelates expelled, 
and others put in their place by violence; of illite- 
rate and profligate laymen, and habitual drunkards, 
admitted toholy orders. It is inconceivable, thatany 
one even moderately acquainted with history can feel 
a certainty, or any approach to certainty that amid 
all this confusion and corruption every requisite 
form was, in every instance, strictly adhered to by 
men, many of them openly profane aud secular, un- 
restrained by public opinion, through the gross ig- 
norance of the population among which they 
i and that no one, not duly consecrated,” &c. 


This also is answer enough to the equally bold 
and untrue aasertions contained in another extract 
which my opponent gives from his “ able” writer 
of the present day, (Irons, a Baptist formerly, who 
has gone to the extreme of Puseyism,) and which 
asserts “‘the watchful care and pains of all the 
(ancient) Churches in the matter of ordinations.” 
This assertion of “ wat: hful care and’ pains” is so 


directly in the teeth of historica! facts, that Iam | 


content to let Archbishop Whately, as just quoted, 
contradict it. Ido not affirm too much in saying 


that the columns of to-day’s jonrnal would not con- 


tain the facts that might be given in evidence. 

1 cannot pass unnoticed another surprising in- 
stance of the heedlessness, not to say recklessness, 
of my opponent’s assertions. We ask fur accuracy, 
when matters of fact are appealed to; and when 
palpable inaccuracies are committed by a contro- 
versialist, especially by one who ventures to un- 
church his fellow Christians, whether at a dinner 
table, or in a newspaper, or in a pulpit, he cannot 
complain if he should be exposed. For the purpose 
of proving that gross wickedness does not nullify 
orders, he gives the reader to understand that Aaron 
was not re-consecrated atter he had been guilty in 
the matter of the goiden calf; when any one who 
has read his Bible with common attention ouglit to 
know that he was not cunsecrated at all till at least 
two months after that event. Let my opponent be 
more certain, at least of his scriptural tacts, or we 
shall have very little r-sp ct for his references to 
“ the fathers.” 

2. My opponent and his coadjutors pay little re- 
spect to the standards of their sect, in so resolutely | 
claiming a “succession” through Rome. The Jews 
were proud to say, ** we were not burn of fornica- 
tion—we have Abraham to vur father ;’""—and their 
pride was natural, for it was an honourable lineage. 
But taking it as an allowed fact, that the orders of 
which our modern exclusives boast come to them 
from the body commonly called the Church of Rome, 
and comparing this fact with the terms in which 
the Homilies (which every clergyman of the Church 
of England receives at ordination, as containing 
‘godly and wholesome doctrine”) speak of “the 
mother Church,” one cannot but be surprised at the 
eagerness with which these Protestants claim kia 
with her. She is described in the homily against 
idolatry, third part, as “‘ not only a harlot, (as the 
Scripture calleth her) but also a foul, filthy, old, 
withered harlot (for she is indeed of ancient years;”) 
* the foulest and filthiest harlot that ever was seen.” 
In the same homily it is affirmed that “ al] sects and 
degrees of men, women, and children of whole 
Christendom, have been at once drowned in abomi- 
nable idolatry, (of all other sins most detested of 
God and most duinnable to men, by the space of eight 
hundred years and inore.” More of the same na- 
ture might be quoted from the writings of the Re- 
formers, 


This is surely not a parentage to be claimed. 
Let iny opponent either admit that these homilies 
are slanderous, and not (as he has professed to be- 
lieve) “ godly and wholesome”—or let him explain 
what kind of * succession” is that which is deriv- 
ed through so debased a parentage. “Can that be 
a true Church of Christ (asks Dr. Milner, the 
champion of Popery, in reference to this very in- 
Consistency of the fHligh Church exclusives,) 
“which is drowned in the pit of damnable idvla- 
try?” Dr. M. admits that if this charge of idola- 
try were true, then “the jurisdiction requisite for 
the exercise of huly orders, ust have become ut- 
terly extinct.” So every man of ordinary judy- 
ment will at once cetermine. This, then, is the 
dilemma in which his attachment to the ~*succes- 
sional” dogma has placed him. He must reject 
the homilies as false, and prove a traitor to his 
creed; or, adhering to te homilies, he must be- 
lieve, (contrary to the doctrine of Sutclif, and con- 
trary to every man’s common sense) that 
Christ can oidam priests tor Christ; that fabe 
priests und prelates can transmit a “sacramental 
virtue,” which cannot possibly flow through the 
medium of men, however intelligent and holy, if 
they be not Prelatically ordained. 


3. It also deserves notice that is at 
variance with the creed of his ewn Church, in 
another important particular. He attaches (in 
common with the rest of the ultra echool) a sacra- 
mental character toordination. Im No.4 he speaks 
of the “ sacramental grace of the ministry.” “ff the 
reader will refer te the 23th of the articles of the 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Church of England, he will find e distinct ia- 
tion of this Romanist “That article acknow. 
ledges baptism and the of the Lord es the 
only two sacraments ‘ Ordained of Chriet;’ affirm- 
ing that “ those five commonly called sacraments, 
that is to say, confirmation, penance, orders, mat- 
rimony aud extreme unction, are not to be counted 
for sacraments of the "for ‘that they 
have not any visible sign or ceremony ordained of 
God.” { do not mean now to-enter into the gene- 
ral subject, and will make nocomment u this 
manifest rejection of the above named art le; ex- 
cept that it strongly corroborates the charge made 
against the ultra school, that they are picking up 
the once rejected: dogmas of Popery, and that their 
via media has 2 strong inclination to Rome, ‘I'he 
numerous converts*to: Romanism, which have left 
their ranka in Eagland end America, demonstrate 
this tendency. | 

4..Tne dink which connects the Romanist and 
the Anglican ordinations, at the time of the refor- 
mation, desérves a moment's atrention. My 
nent has «ecupied a large part of one of his for- 
mer essays with the of the Nag’s-head con- 
secraiion. He might have spared himself the trou- 
ble. [have never alluded to that s It may 
be false; certainly it is vehemently denied, and 
has been abandoned by some Romanist authorities, 
though still firmly believed by othere. But the story 


of the Nag’ may be without clearin 
Parker's consecration of difficulty. The real diff- 
culty arises from the absence of evidence of the 


nse consecration of his conseerat»r, Barlow. | 
y 


opponent gives no evidence. The fact that an 
act of Parliament was deemed necessary to affirin 
the validity of Parker's consecration, and the fact 
that Mg. Newman, of Oxford tract celebrity, calls 
it a “disorderly and violent proceeding,” * car- 
ried on amid human sin,” a “ scandal,” &c., de- 
monstrate the existence of causes of doubt and 
uncertainty upon this p»int. There should be no 
uncertainty, however, where, according to the ex- 


clusive, tactual the: ry, such vital interests are de- | 


pendent. Those who wish to see the evidence 
upon this subject at length, may consult Dr. Ken- 
 rick’s examination of the validity of Anglican or- 
dinations. The case is of importance, only as the 
exclusive theory makes it so. We cannot, how- 
ever, but congratulate ourselves that God has not 
ms the existence of the ministry dependent upon 
~ the uimeness or spuriousness of certain items 
in register of Lambeth. 

5. The principles of my opponent, which make 
Prelatical ordination indispensable to the constitu- 
tion of the ministry and vital to the Church, in 
€very case, involve him in the necessity of un- 
churehing not only “dissenters,” but a por- 
tion of the Prelatical body in Great Britain—I al- 
lude to the Scottish Episcopal Church. 1! effirm 
this upon the authority of the Christian Observer 
of November, 1843. This branch of the denomi- 
nation—although remarkable for its Laudean bi- 
gotry at the time when Prelacy was forced upon 
the Scottish nation, lost * the succession” under the 
following circumstances:—Three clergymen of 
the Presbyterian church, attracted by the promised 
dignity of the Episcopate, were sent to England 
to be consecrated. From Spottiswoode—one of 
them—we learn that when he and his brethren, 
Lamb and Hamilton, were presented for coneecra- 
tion to the English Prelates, Andrews, one of the 
consecrators, objected that “ they ought first to be 
made priests, upon the score of their not having 
been ordained by a Bishop.” Bancroft, who was 
present, replied that this was unne“essary, cause 
‘* where Bishops could not be had, orders given by 
Presbyters must be reckoned lawful,” and “that 
unless this were granted, the calling and character 
of the ministry in most of the Reformed churches 
_ be questioned.” This argument prevailed, 
and men who, alas! had never been hapfized or 
ordained, were consecrated, and when they return- 
ed home, consecrated ten other Bishops. 

Thése poor men were all spurious when judged 
by the royal ordinances of the tactual succession— 
and there is not one of their descendants who is at 
this moments any better than a° withered branch, 
through which not a drop of the sap of Episcopal 
virtue is running. Here, then, isa body, in all 
other respects extra exclusive, of the strictest sect 
of Oxford; Hebrews of the Hebrews; deriving 
their orders from men who were so unfortunate as 
not to have been regularly made either deacons or 
priests. Upon my opponent's principles, they are 
not descendants of the Apostles, have no “ sacra- 
mental grace,” and could not be admitted to the 
pulpit of St. Paul’s, New York. ‘They are surely 
to be pitied. 

These area few collateral matters which I have 
thrown out, while waiting for the remainder of my 
opponent’s proof, “that.there can be no Church 


without a Prelate.” Georce Ports. 


March 7, 1844. 


For the Presbyterian. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


Mr. Editor—t read lately in your paper a 
statement of the receipts and expenditures for 
Domestic Missions, in some of our eastern Sy- 
nods. Itcreated both surprise and pain. Where 
are the funds to come from, to supply our really 
destitute churches in the West? ‘wo ques- 


tions preserit themselves :—Where is the fault? 
And what is the remedy? Are not our minis- 
ters and elders greatly deficient in their duties in 
this matter? ‘Too frequently there is nothing 
attempted until the agent-of-the Beard makes ‘an 
appeal from the pulpit, and the people are re- 
quested to hand what they are willing to give to 
one of the session, and there is no mure said 
upon the subject for another year. But some 
ministers do better than this: they inform their 
people of the wants of the Board of Missions, 
and plead the cause with earnestness and feel- 
ing ; a collection is taken up, some contribute a 
trifle, a few individuals give what may be called 
liberal donations, while the great majority give 
nothing. ‘The contribution is handed over as 
from the congregation; the delinquents are sa- 
tisfied that they are not known, and believing 
that the work w'll be done without their aid, 
perhaps persuade themselves that the small sum 
they could give will not be missed, and that the 
duty of supporting these institutions belongs to 
the rich. ‘l'heir conscience is at rest, and they 
go on from year to year, withholding from the 
cause of Him whom they call Master, what he 
requires at their hands, to the great injury of 
their own spiritual life, if not to their econdemn- 
ation. Can the ministers and elders do no more 
than this? How do our Methodist brethren 
manage? ‘They are all missionary churches, 
and from a comparatively poor people they col- 
lect large sums. It is well known that every 
member must pay, at their class meeting, the 
sum at which they are assessed. ‘This was 
known to them when they joined ‘the society, 
and it is given willingly, and what is more, 
punctually. Why cannot some thing of this 
kind be done with us? ‘T’he names of the coin- 
municanis in each church are known. Leta 
list be made out; let this list be divided among 
the elders and deacons, and a personal applica- 
tion made to each; and it should be understood 
that not less than fifty cents annually would be 
received for Domestic Missions, or if quarterly 
contributions are received for the four great ob- 
jects of the Church, Foreign and Domestic Mis- 
sions, the Bible, and Education, let twenty-five 
cents be the minimum for each, (It would be 
well to inciude baptized members, that they may 
feel that they belong to, and are interested in, 
the Church.) ‘lhis might at first be complain- 
ed of as a new measure, but 1 am convinced a 
few years of determined perseverance in that 
course, would bring the Church up to something 
like their duty. 1t would make it easier for the 
pastors, if the General Assembly should adopt 
some regular plan, and make it the duty of 
Presbyteries to exact a strict account from their 
members of the manner in which the duty has 
been performed, and if a censure shuuld be 
_ passed upon those who have not complied with 
the order, or have omitted to report. ‘The peo- 
ple would yield more willingly, and there could 
be no reflexion cast upon the session. Even in 
missiou churches this contribution should be ex- 
acted. Noue who are in health can be suv poor 
that they cannot give one dollar in money, pro- 
duce, or labour; and they will prize the preach- 
ed gospel more when they pay for it, than when 
it is as it were pressed upon them; and they 
_ have more reason to expeci a blessing. I would 
say much more, for my heart is filled with pain- 
ful emotions, when contemplating the great 
work which is to be done, and the supineness of 
those who bear the name of Christian. Can 
they really love the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
will do nothing for that cause fur which He shed 


his blood? Dare they, when they pray, say, 
“Thy kingdom come,” when they are unwil- 
ting to make the least sacrifice for its advance- 
ment? Have they no fears that in the last great 
day of account, He may say to them, Depart? 
T feht impelled to throw out these few hints. 
May the Lord direet our spiritual ru‘ers to 
adopt such measures as shall fill the treasury of 
the Church, and enable her to send forth the 
messengers of peace to our most distant bounds. 


THE EVANGELICAL PARTY IN THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


There is but one other thought which we pro- 
pose to submit in reference to the present posi- 
of the evangelical pariy in the Episcopal 
church. It relates to their own consistency in 
their efforts to mingle with Christians and Chris- 
tian ministers of other denominations. We have 
already intimated that the principles on which 
this is done are well dihned oud understood.— 
They never assuciate with the ministers of other 
denominatious as Christian ministers. ‘They 
never invite them to preach for them, but uni- 
formly say when the question comes before 
them, that they cannot reciprocate an act of 
ministerial courtesy of this kind. 
recognize the right of non-Episcopal ministers to 
administer the sacraments of the church. They 
never recognize their ordination as an ordination 
to the Christian ministry, and never suppose 
that a minister from another denomination,’ éz- 
cept the Papal, can be suffered to officiate in an 
Episcopal church without renounciug his form- 
er ordination, and perchance his baptism too, 
and submitting to the imposition of the hands of the 

relate. ‘These and kindred acts on their part, 
orce us almost inevitably to the conelusion that, 
in commen with their high church brethren, they 
regard the Episcopal as the only Christian 
church, and consider all others, ministers and 
people, as left to the ** uncovenanted mercies of 
God.” 

Yet there is much that we can not reconcile 

with this. ‘There is a zeal for the truth which 
looks as if they regarded the vital doctrines of 
Christianity asof more importance than its forms. 
There is an honest effort to promote the great 
objects contemplated by the gospel, which 
seems to rise above all the narrow confinement 
of s:ctarian efforts. ‘There is, in some things, 
such a hearty mingling with other Christians, 
and such a zeal in promoting the common objects 
of our religion, as to lead us for a time to forget 
the subject of Episcopacy, and to rejoice in them 
as co-workers with all others in the glorious ef- 
forts to spread the gospel. There is such im- 
patience of restraint, and such a declared pur- 
pose not to be fettered by forms and nol to be 
limited to the narrow views of a **sect,”’ that we 
begin to ask with concern, whether, in our ap- 
prehensions of their attachment to Episcopacy, 
we have not done them essential injustice.— 
There are occasionally such solemn declarations 
made in such public places, that they ** wl not 
be confined within the narrow walls of a sect, 
nor be prevented from looking out on the broad 
Christian world, and sympathizing with other 
Christians,” that we areconstrained to ask, whe- 
ther we have rightly understood the true inter- 
pretation of the other positions which they have 
taken, or whether—a conclusion which we will 
avoid if pessible—all this is said for the pur- 
pose of effect, and is designed ultimately more 
and more to give Episcopacy favour in the sight 
vf the community. 
_ Now so antagonist and irreconcilable are 
these positions of the evargelical party in the 
Episcopal church, that we should be glad to 
propound to some of the leaders of that party a 
few questions, and we take the liberty of sub- 
mitting them here, with the hope, that through 
their papers they will furnish to the community 
an answer. | 

The first would be this. Do the evangelical 
party regard the ministers of other denomina- 
lions as in any sense authorized ministers of the 
gospel, and their churches as true churches? If 


They never). 


they do—(which we do not believe to be the 
case)—then we ask of them, why they are never 
in any proper way so recognized? Why do 
they not come out and openly say so? Why do 
they never admit them to their pulpits?— 
Why do they never protest against their being 
re-ordained when one of their number leaves the 
church of his fathers, and enters the service of 
the Episcopal denomination? Why do they sub- 
mit to the gross public indignity offered to the 
Protestant churches by the uniform acs of the 
Episcopal church, admitting a Catholic priest at 
once to officiate at her altars without re-ordina- 
tion ; demanding that every other minister shall 
be ordained !— Barnes on the Position of the 
Evangelical Party in the Episcopal Church. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

A meeting of this Society, according to ap- 
pointment, was held in the Hall of Representa- 
tives at Washington, on the 27th of February, 
1844, at seven o'clock, P. M. 

The chair was taken by the Hon. John Quin- 
cy Adams, the oldest Vice-President, supported 
by other Vice-Presidenis, the Hon. John Me- 
Lean, Justice of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted Staies, and the Hon. Robert P. Dunlap, 
member of Congress from Maine. 

‘The meeting was opened with the reading of 
the Scriptures by the Rev. Dr. Sparrow, of the 
Theological Seminary at Alexandria, and with 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. ‘Tinsley, Chaplain of 
the Llouse of Representatives. 

An address was delivered by the presiding 
officer, which, by unanimous request of the 
meeting, and consent of the author, is to be 
published. 

The Corresponding Secretary from New 
York, presented a brief statement as to the cha- 
racier and operations of the Society, its origin. 
progress, catholicity, distribution at home and 
abroad, the increasing demand of late fur the 
Bible in different tongues, the facilities for pre- 
paring and transmitting it to all countries, and 
the need of more activity and more liberal pa- 
tronage on the partof the public in order to 
meet the biblical exigencies of the times. 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. Berry, of George- 
town, D. C., the following resolution, seconded 
by the Hon. A. K. Parris, Second Comptroller, 
was adopted ; | 

Resolved, ‘That the Bible, from its wisdom, 
purity, and impartiality, is a safe and needful 
guide to all men, and peculiarly important to 
those of our own country, whose sovereign is 
the public will. 

motion of the Rev. Dr. T'yng, of Phila- 
delphia, seconded by General Howard, of In- 
diana : 

Resolved, That as the providence of God is 
sending 10 our shores men of different tongues 
and habits, it becomes us as our highest duty 
to seek their moral welfare, and particularly to 
furnish them with the Holy Scriptures as the 
rule of their faith and conduct. 

On motion of the Rev. Dr. Cox, of Brooklyn, 
New York, seconded by the Hon. Judge Mc- 
Lean : 

Resolved, ‘That the history and influence o! 
the Bible in past ages, while it furnishes am- 
ple evidence of the divine origin of that book, 
urges and encourages us in our endeavours to 
give it circulation among all our fellow men at 
home and abroad. 

A commuuication was addreased to the chair 
by the Rev. Mr. ‘Tuston, Chaplain of the Se- 
nate, expressing his regret that an indispensa- 
ble engagement called him from the city at this 
time, and enclosing the following resolution, 
which was seconded by the Chaplain of the 
House and adopted : 

Resolved, ‘That the Bible is the great slatute 
book \o which the statesman, desiring the per- 
petuity of his country’s renown, may with safe- 
ty refer for precedents and principles. 

The Corresponding Secretary, to iilustrate| 
the modern facilities for making and circulating| 
the Bible, exhibited to the audience part of an 
ancient Jewish Bible ona roll of parchment 


written by hand, which must have required 


many a week of patient labour. He then ex- 
hibited a pocket Bible from the library of the 
American Bible Society, which once bel 
to John Milhon, author of Paradise Lost, and 
which must have cost in his day something like 
two pounds sterling. He then presented one 
better made, by the American Bib'e Suciety, 
and sold for seventy-five cenis, observing that 
other Bibles of larger size, in plain binding. 
were sold for forty. and even thirty cents, and 
the New ‘Testament for seven cents. . 
On motion of Governor Dunlap, it was 


Resolved, ‘That the proceedings of the meet-| 


ing, signed by the presiding officer and the Cor- 
responding Secretary, be published under the 
direction of the Buard of the American Bible 
Society. 
Closed with the apostolical benediction by the 
Rev. Dr. Cox. Joun Quincy Apams, 
Vice-President, presiding. 
J.C. Bricuam, Corresponding Secretary. 


WE'LL NOT GIVE UP THE BIBLE. 


We wont give up the Bible— 
God’s huly book of truth, 
The blessed staff of hoary age, 
The guide of carly youth ; 
The lamp which sheds a glorious light 
O’er every dreary road, 
The voice which speaks a Saviour’s love, 
And Jeads us home to God. 
We wont give up the Bible— 
God's holy book of truth. 


We wont give up the Bible, 
For it alone can tell 
‘The way to save our ruined souls 
From being sent to hell : 
And it alone can tell us how 
We can have hopes of heaven— 
That through the Saviour's precious blood 
Our sins may be forgiven, 
We wont give up the Bible, &c. 


We wont give up the Bible; 
But if ye force away 

W hat is as our own life-blood dear, 
We still with joy could say, 

“The words that we have learned while young 

Shall follow all our days ; 

For they’re engraven on our hearts, 
And still shall guide our ways.” 

We wont give up the Bible, &c. 


We wont give up the Bible— 
We’ll shout it far and wide ; 
Until the echo shall be heard 
Beyond the rolling tide : ok 
Till all shall know that we, though young, 
Withstand each treacherous art; 
And that from God’s own sacred word 
We'll never, never part! 
We wont give up the Bible, &e. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A Present.—On Monday last there was exhibi- 
ed in Hogan and Thompson’s store, Philadelphia, a 
splendid copy of the Bible, intended to be presented 
to Miss Bedford. It is a Hartford edition, elegant- 
ly bound in Turkey morocco, gilt edges, lettered 
with the following inscription: 

PRESENTED 
TO MISS LOUISA BEDFORD, 
In Benawr or THE CiTIzENs OF 
In testimony of their regard 
For her firmness 
In refusing to discontinue 
The use of the Bible, 
In the Public School 
of which 
She is the Principal Teacher. 
Sami. App, 
Joun S. Parnrer, 
James Furceson, 
March 8th, 1844. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — GUBERNATORIAL NOMINATIONS. 
—The Democratic Convention have nominated 
Henry A. Muhlenberg, of Berks county, as the 
Democratic candidate; and the Whig Convention 
have nominated General Joseph Markle, of West- 
moreland county, as the Whig candidate for Gov- 
ernor, at the ensuing election in October next. 


Tue Princeton.—Captain Bolton, President of 
a Court of Inquiry ordered to investigate and re- 
port upon the circumstances connected with the ter- 
rible accident on board the Princeton, has made a 
report entirely exonerating Captain Stockton from 
censure of any kind. His experiments before he 
put the gun on board the Princeton were pursued 
under the advice of gentlemen of high reputation, 
and every test had been applied which science 
suggested. 

American Manvuracturrs 1n Lonpon.—Extract 
of a letter from London, received by the last 
Steamer.—‘* We have a Yankee here who has 
opened a shop in the Strand for the sale of Ameri- 
can manufactured articles, such as cut tacks, 
screws, augers, combs, pins, milk-pails of cedar, 
wine coolers, corn brooms, wooden clocks, &c. &c. 
John Bull will find out at last, that we can now 
make our own mouse traps,”’ 

A New Facrory.—A large Cotton Factory is to 
be forthwith erected in Camden, New Jersey, di- 
rectly opposite to Philadelphia. ‘The subscription 


Committee, 


' Books for Stock were opened on Wednesday, the 


23th ult., and sharesto the amount of one hundred 
and fifty thousand do!lars were immediately taken. 


Rotten Stone 1n New Jersey.—An extensive 
bed of Rotten Stone has lately been discovered in 
the state of New Jersey, not many miles from Jer- 
sey city. It is said to be the first one ever discov- 
ered in this country, and, it is already ascertained, 
contains a sufficiency of that article to supply the 
whole United States. Samples have been exam- 
ined by a number of dealers in New York and else- 
where, and pronounced superior to the imported. 


Case or JosepH Cartrer.—In the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, Justice Hornblower presid- 
ing, last Saturday it was decided that Joseph Car- 
ter be remanded for trial on the second indictment, 
charging him with the murder of Mr. Parke and 
the Castner family. 


Towa.—The Legislature of Iowa has passed a bill 
to provide for taking an expression of the wishes 
of the people of that Territory relative to a State 
Government, on the Ist of April next. 


Inp1an Murpers.—We learn from the Pensaco- 
la Gazette of the 24th ult., that an expedition of 
twenty men, from the 7th Infantry, under command 
of Lieut. Montgomery, left that place on the Fri- 
day before for Choctawatchee, in search of the In- 
dians who murdered Mr. Sayre. 


Historicat oF New Jersey.—A 
valuable volume with this title, the fruit of much 
personal research and labour on the part of Messrs. 
Howe and Barber, of New Haven, who have been 
engaged upon it for some two years past, is now in 
the press, and will be published in a few days. It 
will be embellished with plates, and will embrace 
a full and comprehensive history of the settlement, 
progress, aud present condition of the State, with 
numerous interesting reminiscences which are to 
be found in print no where else. 


Hoxomoxk Burnep at Sea.—The brig Hok- 
omok, of Providence, on her passage from Mobile 
to that place, was struck by lightning off Cape 
Hatteras on the 20th of February, and burned to 
the water’s edge. The Captain and crew were 
very fortunately taken from the burning vessel in 
the moment of imminent danger, by a Newburyport 
ship, and carried into Boston—all well. She had a 
cargo of cotton | 

Captain Stocxton.—A Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York Herald, says it is reported 
that Capt. Stockton has given the widow of the 
lat: Secretary Gilmer, $10,000. She is under. 
stood to be in needy circumstances. Also, that he 
had undertaken the charge and education of Com- 
modore Kennon’'s two sons. ‘The captain is recov- 
ering from the effects of his injuries. 

Lapy Peririoxers.—A memorial signed by six 
thousand and ten ladies of Cincinnati, has been pre- 
sented to the councils of that city, praying for the 
suppression of the tippling houses which abound 
within its limits. 

Loss or Lire —The 
barque Elizabeth, from a whaling voyage, at Fall 
River, reports that Captain Winslow and five of his 


crew were lost on the coast of Kamschatka about 


the middle of June last. It appears that the Cap- 
tain’s buat made fast toa whale, when he commenc- 
ed running to windward, and was soon lost sight of. 
After two days the boat was found detached from 
the whale, bottom up. It is believed that the boat 
and all on board of her were carried down by the 
line getting foul and not having time to extricate 
it. ‘The persons comprising the boat’s crew, and 
who were lost, were Bradford W. Winslow, Cap- 


office laws. 


tain; George Evans, Daniel Reed, Benjamin Hall, 
foremast hands, all of Freetown; David Hathaway, 
boatsteerer, of Fa!] River. . 

Mistake 1x Mepicine.—A named Han- 
nah Haines, residing in Waterford, Conn., as we 
learn from the New London Advocate, came toher 
death in a shocking manner on the 3d inst. Feel- 
ing unwell in the morning she went to a cupboard 
for a dose of salts, which she prepared and took. 
It was afterwards discovered that she had taken a 
species of soda used in bleaching hats. She lived 
about an hour after taking the poison. The fre- 
quent mistakes which are made must be the result 
of carelessness alone. Every article of medicine) 
which is used about a house shkculd be labelled, 
with its name and character distinctly written upon 
it. With so easy a preventive, it is surprising that 
so many deplorable accidents occur. 

Private Postr-orrice.—The question of the le- 
gality of the Private Post-office, lately established 
by Mr. Lysander Spooner, of New York, and his 
agents in various parts of the country, has been 
tested in the courts. A suit was instituted in 
the United States District Court, in session in Bal- 
timore, Judge Heath presiding, against Mr. Spoon- 
er’s ayvent there, for violation of the general Post- 
The suit was decided against Mr. 
Spooner, and he was fined fifty dollars. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE MaryLaNpD 
—The Maryland Legislature adjourned sine die on 
Saturday night, 9th inst. The number of laws en- 
acted by this body during the session just ended is 
three hundred and sixty. The bill for the sale o 
the State’s interest in all the works of internal im- 
provement passed the House of Delegates, but was 
rejected by the Senate. A bill passed both Houses| 


regulating the tolls charged on the Chesapeake) ¢ 


and Delaware Canal. A _ bill for the relief of the 
Susquehanna and Tide Water Canal Companies 
has become a Jaw. The bill providing fora sale of 
the bank stock owned by the State, appointing a 
time for the State to commence paying Interest on 
its bonds, and for funding the interest unpaid, &c., 
was defeated in the House. A resolution providing 
for the holding of an extra session on the first of 
June, was rejected by a vote of 46 to 23. 


Conscience. — The United States Postmaster 
General acknowledges the receipt of fifteen dol- 
lars in an anonymous letter from Boston, being 
money “due the department for an error in frank- 
ing.” | 

Parent Horst Power Saw Mirrs.—Mr. John 
Norcross, of Putnam, Georgia, says the Milledge- 
ville Journal, has obtained a patent for a horse 
power saw mill, on the plan of the inclined tread 
wheel and adhesive pulley, the saw running in 
guides. From the different certificates we have 
seen, it appears that Mr. Norcross has built seve- 
ral mills, and that all of them work well, sawing 
from five hundred to one thousand feet per day, 
with three mules or horses. The cost of building 
one of these mills is comparatively small, and re- 
quiring no water to propel them, they will no doubt 
be of the greatest advantage to persons living far 
from water courses, or those residing in the prai- 
ries. 

Dreaprut SreamBoat Accipent.—We are in- 
debted to the New Orleans Picayune for the parti- 
culars of an accident on the Mississippi, fatal to 
about eighty persons. On the morning’of the Ist 
of March, between two and three o’clock, the 
steamers De Soto and Buckeye came in collision 
in what is called Old River, just beluw Atchafa- 
laya. The latter boat was sunk to her hurricane 
deck in Irss than five minutes. The Buckeye was 
ascending the river with upwards of three hundred 
souls on board, white and black—of this number be- 
tween sixty and eighty are estimated to have been 
lost. A gentleman who was on board the De Soto 
describes the whole scene as heart-rending beyond 
description. ‘The passengers were all asleep at 
the time of the accident, and such as were saved, 
only escaped in their night clothes. Mr. Hymes, 
of Alexandria, whose family was with him, lost his 
daughter and his wife’s sister. He also lost some 
fifteen negroes. Col. R. King lost twochildren; Mr. 
A. McKenzie, late of Florida, lost his wife, seven 
children, and several negroes; Mr. John Biunt, 
also from Florida, lost his wife, one child, and sev- 
eral negroes; a young man, name unknown, lost 
his two sisters; Mr. Bean attempted to swim ashore 
witha little nephew and both were drowned. Of the 
deck passengers on board the Buckeye but few were 
saved, so suddenly did she go down. Many of the 

assengers lost every thing. ‘The captain of the 
Ye Soto, which boat was but little injured, sncceed- 
ed in saving the lives of many, and also some of the 
property. 

American Oysters In Exeaiaxp.—One of the 
English papers mentions the circumstance that Am- 
erican oysters are now being imported into Liver- 
pool and London at four shillings sterling per 
hundred, and are far superior to those of British 
growth. 

A Boy Arrackep sy a Leoparp—We learn 
from the Baltimore Patriot, of Saturday evening, 
that Herr Driesbach’s pet leopard seriously injur- 
ed a boy in that city, on Friday afternoon, 8th. ins’. 
‘I'he company attached to the Front Street Theatre. 
were out parading, as is their custom. Having hal- 
ted to partake of refreshments, and while leaving 
the hotel to take his seat in the barouche, Dries- 
bach having the leopard under his right arm, he 
was encountered by a crowd of boys, whose ungov- 
ernable curiosity led them to see the animal. In 
the crowd, a boy about 16 years old, named John 
Quinn, was thrown against the leopard by some of 
his companions. It caught him with its paw, and 
inan instant grasped the little fellow’s head firmly 
in its jaws. Driesbach, with great nerve and firm- 


ness, immediately thrust his hand into the leopard’s 
mouth, thrusting it down its throat,and by means 
of distending its tongue, caused the animal to re- 
lease its hold. ‘The boy received a severe wound 
on the cheek, about three inches in length, and 
depth nearly to the bone, besides one or two other 
wounds on the head. He was taken to the office 
of Dr. McLaughlin, who dressed the wounds, which 
are not considered dangerous, although very pain- 
ful. Driesbach was arrested immediately, and held 
to bail in $500 for his appearance on Saturday, 
when he was arraigned for examination, and it ap- 
pearing from the testimony of the physician, that 
the boy was in a critical condition, Driesbach was 
then held to bail in the sum of $1000, to take his 
trial in June next. 

Parcnen Bank oF Burrato.—This institution 
commenced operation last week, with a capital of 
$100,000—A. D. Patchen, President, and L. F. Tif- 
fany,Cashier. Tlie bills of the denomination of 5 
and #10, are secured by the pledge of public stocks 
of this state, and of less denominations by public 
stocks of this state and mortgages.— Buffalonian. 


LawrencesurGH Brancw Banx.—The Presi- 
dent of the State Bank of Indiana has proclaimed 
the restoration of the Lawrenceburgh Branch “to 
all its former rights and privileges, as fully to all 
intents and purposes as if the order of suspension 
had never been made.” 

Tue New Jersey Deratcation.—Mr. Southard, 
the late ‘'reasurer of New Jersey, whose accounts 
were lately reported as showing a deficiency of be- 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


tween $4000 and $5000, has written a letter to the 
Legislature, in which he offers to secure to the state 
by bond and mortgage upon unineumbered real es- 
tate, the whole amount of the defalcation reported 
against him. He asks only that he may be allow- 
ed hereafter such abatement from the amount of the 
bond as he shall prove to be just, when his health 
shall permit him to examine the accounts. He in- 
sists that he is utterly ignorant how the mistake oc- 
curred ; and that he certainly never had the money. 
A severe and protracted disease, to which he has 
been subject for several years, in connection with 
anxiety and distress of mind, has, of late, we under- 
stand, rendered him utterly unable to pay any at- 
tention to this business. He offers, however, to se- 
cure, at once, the whole alleged amount of defal- 
cation, and asks only such abatement as hereafter 
he shall prove to be just.— State Gaz. 


Carr May.—Three churches are being erected 
on the Cape, and a number of the wealthy citizens 
of Philadelphia are building cottages for private re- 
sidences for their families during the bathing sea- 
son. | 

A Reoment or Convicrs.—There are at present 
in Sing Sing Prison, New York, convicted for 
crime, nine hundred and seven persons, eight hun- 
dred and twenty-nine of whom are males, and se- 
venty-eight females. 

New Jersey.—The proposition that the Conven- 
tion to reform the Constitution of New Jersey 
should be composed of an equal number of each of 
the two political parties, seems to meet general 
approbation from the people of that State. 


‘Temperance.—A bill has been introduced into the 


Aseembly of New York, in relation to the sale of 


alcohol. ‘The bill provides that it shall be left toa 
majority of votes in each town or city, to be taken 
at some time other than that appointed for any poli- 
tical election, to determine whether the licensing 
of places fur the sale of intoxicating liquors, shall 
or shall not be permitted within its precincts. It is 
provided that the decision, pro or con, may be re- 
considered in any year thereafter, when one fourth 
of the voters may request a new decision. The bill 


further provides that no money shali be exacted 
for licenses, on the ground that the State by selling 
permission to vend the poison, is trafficking in the 
price of ruin and of blood. The power to grant li- 
censes to grocery stores is dispensed with. 

or Junse National Intel-| 
ligencer announces the death of Judge Duvall; 
which occarred on Wednesday, 6th. inst., at his 
seat in Priuce George's county, Maryland. He 
was in the 93d year of his age. He was a fine old 
gentleman, and a noble specimen of the race of 
American descendants of the Huguenots. His 
life was an unbroken series of kind and good ac- 
tions. After serving in Congress and as comptrol- 
ler of the Treasury, he was in 1811 appointed to 
the United States Supreme’ Bench. The Intelli- 
genceradds: “Asa member of that dignified tribn- 
nal, Judge Duvall sat by the side of his illustrious 
friend, the late Chief Justice Marshall, for nearly a 
quarter of a century, and retired to private life only 
when warned of the necessity of doing so by a grow- 
ing deafness, which disqualified him from longer 
discharging the judicial function with satisfaction 
to himself.” 


Sponrangous Comsustion.—A singular instance} 
of this freak of caloric occurred at the Planter’s 
House, in St. Louis. The fire broke out in the 
“cheese room,” which is about sixteen feet long by 
ten wide, and into which room there is no mode of 
access but by the door, nor any aperture for light 
or air. The room contained three tight casks of 
cheese, about four years old, two of which were 


discovered to be on fire when the door was open- 
ed, each cask being about half consumed. The 
door was locked, and the key in the bar of the ho- 
te), and no one had been in the room for two weeks. 
There is no possibility that fire was communicated 
rom any quarter, and of course the conclusion is 
that it was a case of spontaneous combustion, aris- 
ing from the decomposition of the cheese.—Louis- 
ville paper. 3 
Destructive Fines on 
Saturday morning, 9th inst., the Fifth Baptist! 
church, in Sansom street, Philadelphia, was disco- 
vered to be on fire, and before it could be subdued, 
the interior was considerably damaged, the seats, 
pews, columns, and ceiling being much charred 
and blistered. The damage done is estimated at 
from $3000 to $4000—insured. It is believed to 
have been set on fire, as a man was seen to run out 
of the building when the fire was first discovered. 
On Sunday morning, 10th inst., a fire broke out 
in a shed, containing 400 barrels of tar, attached 
to the large turpentine manufactory of Allibone & 
Troubat, on Queen street wharf, Philadelphia, and 
destroyed the shed and factory, (which contained 
3000 barrels of rosin) and its whole stock; sixty 
cords of wood belonging to Mr, Levi Lingo; the 
mould shed and oakum loft in Neal and Simpson’s 
ship yard adjoining, with the whole of their con- 
tents. The Neptune tavern, as well as other con- 
tiguous property, was much injured. The rosin 
and tar inelted with great rapidity. Messrs. Alli- 
bone and ‘T'roubat’s loss is estimated at $5000.— 
Neal & Simpson’s loss is about $1500. The whole 
of the property belongs to the United States Bank. 


Lawrut Kintine.—According to a decision of 
the Supreme Court of Missouri, a physician is not 
liable to indictment for manslaughter, where death 
results from his unskilfulness or ignorance, provid- 
ed his intentions in administering to the deceased 
were good. 


SreamsBoaT Expiosion.— We learn from the New 
Orleans Republican, that on the afternoon of the 
3d inst., the steam tow-boat Pilot, Capt. Gow, while 
lying at the wood yard at Gretna, burst two of her 
boilers. By this accident seven of her crew were 
dreadfully scalded, and two more of the crew jump- 
ed overboard and were drowned. ‘The steamer 
Helen passing down at the time rounded to, and 
brought the scalded men to town. Among them 
are Mr. Nickerson, the first engineer, and a son ot 
Capt Gow. It is stated that most of the unfortu- 
nate sufferers are not expected to live. 


anv Loss or Lire.—On Friday night, 8th 
inst., a fire broke out in a cabinet maker’s shop be- 
longing to Louis Teuscher, No. 173 Chrystie street, 
New York. ‘The upper part of the shop was occu- 
pied by Mr. Teuscher and his family, Jacob Eller, 
a German abeut 28 years of age, his wife Wilhel- 
mina Eller, 25 years of age, and a child named 
Caroline, about L5 months old. When the alarm 
was given, Mr. Eller ran down stairs, and having 
ascertained the extent of the fire, thought it too 
late to save any of his property, and immediately 
ran back to save his wife and child, but failed in 
doing so. When the fire was extinguished the bo- 
dies of Mrs. Eller and child were found at the top 
of the first flight of stairs, the mother drawn up, 
probably by the intensity of the heat, and burnt to 
acrisp. ‘I'he child was close beside her, and its 
chest dreadfully burnt. It is probable that the mo. 
ther was trying to escape, with the child in her 
arms. Mr. Eller was found in the back room of 
the third story, gasping for breath. Medical aid 
was immediately sent for, buthe expired before it 
arrived. Mr. Teuscher had his face badly scorch- 
ed. His two children and niece escaped, with only 
their night clothes on. 


Fire at Newarxk.—A large fire occurred on 
Tuesday morning, 12th inst., in Newark, New 
Jersey. Stewart's United States Hotel, owned by 
John H. Stephens, together with three other build- 
ings adjacent, including the office of the Morning 
Post, and the house of the houok and ladder eompa- 
ny, were all burned down. ‘I'he amount of proper- 
ty destroyed caunot be ascertained—probably 
$30,000 ; Captain Stewart’s coat, containing his 
pocket book in which were about $500—$340 of 
which were in bank notes and the remainder in 
checks, &c , was either burnt up or lost. 


The packet ship Liverpool, arrived at New York 


on Friday evening, 8th inst., from Liverpool, which} 


port she left on the 6th of February. She brings 
papers of thatand preceding dates, being two days 
later than were received by the Boston steamer.— 
The cotton market was steady at the previous 
rates. ‘The sales at Liverpoul on the 5th being 
seven thousand bags. American at 5d. to Gd. 

The American Chamber of Commerce at Liver- 
pool, have petitioned Sir Robert Peel to repeal the 
present high rate of duty on tobacco, and substitute 
a shilling rate. 

The agriculturists and landholders of England 
are using great eflurts to raise up a strong party 
against the Corn Law League, and meetings for 
this purpose are daily increasing in numbers and 
enthusiasm. 

The decease of the reigning Duke of Coburg, 
Prince Albert's father, was announced in the papers 
by the last arrival; he died suddenly of cramp in 
the stomach. He was the elder brother of King 
Leopold, of Belgium, and of the Duchess of Kent. 
The more recent deaths were of the Princess Char- 
lotta, wife of Don Francisco of Spain, and of the 
Grand Duchess of Oldenburg. . 

Gen. Bertrand, the brave and devoted friend of 
Napoleon, died soon after his return froin his visit 
to the United States, on the 3lst of January, at 
Chateauroux, his native town. His death excited 
great feeling throughout Paris. 

Slave Trude.—In the House of Commons on the 
5th, in answer to a question by Lord J. Russell, 
Sir Robert Peel said negociations were yoing for- 
ward with the United States, for the purpose of 
coming to an amicable adjustment for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade. | 

In the House of Lords, in reply to Lord Broug- 
ham, the Earl of Aberdeen stated that France had 
proposed alterations in the treaty with England 
concerning the right of search, and that he could 
not say what would be the result. He trusted no 
effort would be spared to destroy the slave trade, 
but that the first object of Great Britain must now 
be the preservation of peace among the nations of 


Europe. They must not risk that first and greatest} 


blessing for the sake of any work of supererogation 
or humanity. ‘lo do so would be the most pre- 
posterous attempt any great nation could engage 


n. | 

The Irish State trials were proceeding. Mr. 
O’Connell began his speech in detence on Monday, 
the 5th. The Liverpool Times of the 6th, in a 
postscript, begins the opening part of it, a column 
long, stating that he was still speaking when the 
reporter left. The greatest excitement prevailed, 
and the room was most densely crowded, and Mr. 
O'Connell promised to make his speech as brief as 
possible. He avowed himself a repealer, denoun- 
ced the union, and alluded most skillfully, though 
in a very slight and guarded manner, to the exclu- 
sion of Catholics from the jury, the conduct of the 
Attorney General, and all the other trifling circum- 
stances attending the trial which could bear in his 
favour. 

There have been terrible gales off the British 
coast, and a number of sad disasters are recorded. 
The Zeenea, a Dutch Government frigate, Cap- 
tain Abrahams, was lost on a shoal in the North. 
Sea. The loss was between 30,000/. and 40,0002. 


fully insured in London. A schooner, the Emilie,| 


from Bordeaux, was wrecked on the Ist of Febru- 


Texas, 


ary, and it was feared all on board had Routh, end} 


The brig Sterling was wrecked at Yarmouth, and 


eight or ten of the crew were drowne.!. A num- 
ber of minor disasters are recorded. 


FROM CUBA. 

The Insurrection at Matanzas.—An extract of a 
letter from Matanzas, dated Feb. 19, in the New 
York Courier, says: ** The alarm occasioned by the 
late negro conspiracy is already dying away, and 
things are returning to their natural state. The 


Government is also about adopting measures of an 
energetic character, to quiet apprehensions for the 
future, by sending detachments of cavalry to the 
country.’ 

By a gentleman who came passenger in the 
schooner Handy, from Matanzas, says the New 
York Journal of Commerce, we learn that several 
white men had been arrested on a charge of being 
implicated in the late insurrection of negroes in 
that vicinity. Great distrust of foreigners existed, 
and unless their papers were perfectly regular, they 
were subjected to annoyance. — 


FROM MEXICO. 

Mr. Hogan, bearer of despatches from Mr 
Thompson, our minister at Mexico, passed through 
this city yesterday, on his way to Washington. — 
He left the city of Mexico on the 13th of February. 
He informs us that there is still considerable doubt 
about the final settlement of the decree expelling 
foreigners from the Californias. A good deal of ex- 
citement also existed among the American resi 
dents in Mexico in relation to the movements of 
Great Britain in regard to Texas. A British fleet 
was stationed at Vera Cruz. The general impres- 
sion was that the English were secretly assisting 
the Mexicans in their efforts to regain possession of 


The Mexican army numbers about 25,000 men in 
all, cavalry, artillery, and infantry, of whom about 
16,000 are effective. They are much better paid 
than formerly, and more efficient. The castle of 
Ulloa, at Vera Cruz, is being put in a thorough 


state of repair. It mounts a battery of one hundred 
and sixty guns, though many of them are out of or- 
der.— Savannah Republican, 6th inst. 


FROM AFRICA. 


By the arrival at Philadelphia of Lieutenant 
Ferris, an officer of the United States squadron, 
upon the African Coast, information has been receiv- 
ed that three of the vessels composing it, the flag 
ship Macedonian, Commodore Perry, the Saratoga, 
Commander Tatnall, and the Decatur, Commander 
Abbott, have had some warm work upon the Coast 
in the way of punishing the natives, concerned in 


the murder of the captain and crew of the schooner} 


Mary Carver, about two years ago. 

On the 4th of December Jast, the three vessels 
met at Monrovia, and after taking the Governor of 
Monrovia on board, proceeded down the Coast to 
about sixty or eighty miles below Cape Palmas, 
and on the 12th landed a force of about five hundred 
officersand men. A council house was erected on 
the beach, to which on the 13th, the African King 
and his Interpreter came, attended by his people, 
all fully armed, to hold a palaver. 

The “ talk” was very unsatisfactory, and finally 
the King, his interpreter, and the people, turned 
and ran, but had not proceeded far, before a volley 
from the American force killed the King, his inter- 
preter, and others. The natives fled to a jungle, 
from whence they continued for above an hour to 
fire upon the Americans, who returned volley for 
volley, burned their towns, destroyed their canoes, 
and then returned to their ships. 

On the following day the force again landed a 
few miles further down, burned five more towns, 
destroyed a considerable number of canoes, &c. In 
one of these towns the register of the Mary Car- 
ver was found, also a private letter belonging to 
the Captain of that vessel, and other papers which 
had clearly belonged to her. - After the destruction 
of these towns, the boats returned to the ships, and 
sail was made, about eight miles further down, the 
white flag being hoisted. A treaty of peace was 
made with a tribe at this place, and information 
gained that at least fifty of the natives in the 
towns above had been killed. 


FROM ST. DOMINGO. 

We learn from Captain Smith, of the brig Re- 
public, arrived at New York, from Port Republi- 
can, St. Domingo, that there has been a serious 
collision at a town called Petit Hevera, a few miles 
from St. Marks, between the people and the mili- 
tary, in which a general and six officers of the Go- 
vernment troops were killed. The difficulty grew 
out of the dissatisfaction of the people in the north 
part of the Island with the new constitution; but it 
seems that the old animosity between the blacks and 
the inulattoes had much to do with it. So fierce had 


this animosity become at St. Marks, that the mulat-} 


toes had been advised by the general in command to 
leave the place, and some hundreds of them had fled 
to Port Republican, abandoning all their posses- 
sions. The population generally is represented as 
in an uneasy condition—the blacks at odds with 
the mulattoes, the civil with the military, many 
discontented with the new President, Herard, and 
all wanting offices. | 


MARRIED 


In Monroe, on the 3lst of January last, by the Rev. J. 
Foster. LpwarD ELWELL, Esq., of ‘Tunkhannock, to Miss 
Mary Ex en, daughter of Russe, Fow er. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. | 


‘The Presbyterian Board of Publication will meet at th ir 
Ruuinson L'uesday next, the 19:h instant, at 4 o'clock, P. M. 
Jos. H. Jones, Cor. Sec. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. ~ 


The Sixth Presbyterian Church, on Spruce street above} © 


Fifth street, Philadelphia, will be open for service To-mor-| 
row (Sabbath) evening, 17th inst., at half past seven o'clock. 
Subject.—" The sect every where spoken against.” 


NINTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


This church will be open for public worship To-morrow 


(Sabbath) evening, 17th inst., corner of Schuylkill Seventh] 


and George street, Philadelphia. Service to commence at 
half past seven o’clock. 


POLICY OF ROMANISM. 


By appointment of the American Protestant Association, | 


the Rev. ‘I’. Stork of the Lutheran church, will deliver the 
seventh Lectur> befure the Association, ‘To-morrow (Sab- 
bath) evening, !7th inst., at a quarter past seven o'clock, in 


St. Matthew's church, New street, below Fourth, Philadel-} 


hia. Topic—The Policy of Romanism. Acollection will 
e taken up to aid the funds of the Association. The pub- 
are very respectfully invited toattend. By orderoi the Board 
of Managers. E. F. Backus, President. 
J. F. Bere, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


~The third Lecture of the course to the Sunday-school 
Teachers of the city of Philadelphia, will be delivered on 
Monday evening the 18th inst. at half past seven o'clock, in 
the Se. ond Presbyterian church, the Rev. Dr. Cuyler’s, 
Seventh street, elow Arch, Philadelphia, by the Rev. J. 


L. Burrows. Subject—The Influence of Sabbath Schools} 


u the perpetuity and prosperity of our Civil Institutions. 
Sunday-stioot Teachers, and the friends of tne cause gene- 


rally, are invited to attend. 
J. S. Cumminas, Secretary, 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWCASTLE. 


The Presbytery of Newcastle will meet, by divine per- 
mission, in the Presbyterian church of New London, on the 
s:cond ‘Tuesday of April, (9th) at 12 o’clo’k, Meridian, and 
will be opened with a sermon by the Rev. A. G. Morrison. 
At this meeting. sessional records will be received, full sta- 
tistical reports will be called for, and contributions to the 
Presbyterial, Conting:nt, and Commissioners’ Funds ex- 
pected. Rosert P. DuBois, Stated Clerk, 


PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE. 

The Presbytery of Carlisle will hold its nextstated meet- 
ing in Shippensburg, on Tuesday the 9th of April next, at 
ll o'clock, A M. Sessional Records and Statistical Re- 
poris will be called for. 


Tuomas Creicn, Stated Clerk. 
PRESBYTERY OF ORANGE. 
The Presbytery of Orange will meetin Madison, Rock - 
ingham county, on Friday befure the second Sabbath (12th) 


in April, at 12 J’clock, Meridian. 
N. H. Harprtne, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CONCORD. 


The Presbytery of Concord will hold its regular Spring | 


sessions in the town of Concord, Cabarrus county, commenc- 
ing on Wednesday the 3d of April next, at seven o’ lock, 
P, M. Stepuen Frontis, Stated Clerk, 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


Receipts in the Treasury 1. in February, 


A legacy of Eliza Ann Cairns, deceased, late of Upper 
Octorara cong., less the State tax, hy Wm. Whiteside, Exec. 
$243.25. Fem. Miss. Soc. of 21 ch. Albany, N. Y., fora 
particular missionary, and to purchase books for his Sabbath 
school $110. Do, $50. Collec. 2d ch. Albany $340.50. Con- 
tribution by A. McClure, Esq. tocon. Mrs. A. MeClure and 
Mr. A. McClure,jr. Hon. members $100. Amount raised in 
2d ch. of Albany in this month $600.50. In a letter post 
marked “ Athens, Geo.” for a missionary in the West $5. 
Through the Mission Rooms, New York, the following 
sums amounting to $330, viz—Don, Rev. Dr. Gardiner 
Spring $20. J. B. Jermaine, Esq, Albany $5. A Friend, 
through a Bank in New York $5. A friend, to pure 
books for Wisconsin $50 Miss C. A.R. $100. Miss A. R. 
$100. Mrs. H. R. $50. Collection in Dutch Neck cong. 
.flamilton Square cong. .25, thron v. Geo. Ely. ° 

Ne Y. per Rev. R. Seare 


$108.58. Mr. John Dickson, G 
Engles $10. Northam ch. N. Y. = Rev. D. L 
Collec. in Central ch. Philad. in part $123.15, the fol 

sub. in said ch. Mr. J. V. Cowell $10, Mr. John Sibley 


_phia, will meet with prompt attention. 


-| church, Philadelphia, (Rev. Mr. Boardmati’s). ite at 
the office of this paper, corner of George and street 
Philadel phie.. mar 9 


Dr. John McDowell $10, Mrs. I). M. Heary $5, Mr. EF. 
well $1, Mra. Steinfelt50 cents, Mr James Boyles $50. Hon. 
S Kirkpatrick, M. C.$]00. Dom. Miss. Soc. of Frankford, 
Pa. per Rev. Wm. D. iHteward $25. A Young ma friend 
to mussions th h Rev. J. Williams, per Dr. A. W. 

ell $4.75. A Lady of the 10th ch Philad. through Rev H. 
A. Boardman $10. A Lady per do, $2.50. Newton Presb. 
in hands of EF. Green, Faq (drawn for) $3750. Ist ch. Bal- 
timore, in hands of Kev. Mr. Backus, and now drawn for 
$100. add"t. Meadville ch. Pa. in hands of Rev. J. V. Rey- 
nolis, now drawn for $45, ‘Total $1934.69. 

Tuomas Hoor, Treasurer. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Acknow ledgment of moneys received during the month of 
February, 1844. 

Church st Rye, N. Y. $20. Jamaica, L. I. $49.28, Rev. 
J. M. MacDonald $5—@54.28. Ist Presb. ch. Mayfield, N. 
Y. $20. Charlton, N Y. by Rev. W. J. Montieth $15. A 
frieud, throagh Bank of New York @5, Misa A. R. $50, 
Miss C. A. R. $50, through Rev. D. Wells $105. Amwell, N. 
J. lst ch. 18:2 and 1843 $23 U8. Lamington, N.J.. a balance 
by Rev. D. Wells @3. Ist ch. Wood e,N. J. by Rev. 
W. B. Barton $20 2 ch. Cranberry, N J. $29. Ist ch. N. 
York, a balance through Rev. D. Wella $281. 6h ch. Philad. 
a Lady $2, J. S. Chambers $5, Wm. A. Solomon $5-—@12. 
Sinking Creek, Pa. hy Rey. A. Tude $20. Legacy of 
Mre. Eliza Ann Cairns of Octorara ch. $100, less tax $2.50 
by W. Whiteside, Exec. $9750. Female ed. Soe. Lewis- 
town, Pa. $25. Fem. Ed. Soc, of ch. at. Derry, Pa. $18.75. 
Ladies’ Ed. Suc. Williameport Pa. $10.80. Ch.at Hunting- 
don, Pa. Rev. J. Peebles 998. Ist ch. at Alexandria, D. 
C. by A. W. Mitchell, M.D %50, Wicomico ch, 50 conts— 
$50 50. M town, Va. ch, for tuition of a beneficiary 

25 h S. Russell, 


$167.50. Leiner W. D. Snodgrass, D. D., ‘T 
$120. Through 
Through J. McCiusky, West Alexander, Pa. 
Through J. S. Woods, Lewistown, Pa. $18.75. Brick ch. 
N.Y. by Rev. D. Wells $412.21. Total, $3114.01, 

J.B. 7 


Also in hands of Rev. J. S. Woods, Lewistown, Pa, from 


-Manor Hill congretation $42. 


M. B. Horr, Cor, Secretary. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Cash received at Philadelphia, in February, 1844. 

Centre co. Pa. Spring creek ch. $10. Sinking Creek $13, 
per Rev. Mr. Tudehope, dis. 36 cents—-$22.64. Upper Oc- 
torara, Pa, Wm. Whiteside, Exec. of Estate of Ehza Ann 
Cairns $200, less State tax $5, 9195. Lawrenceville, N. J. 
Presb. ch. per S, M. Hamill $17. Philad. 7th Presb. ch. in 
part per Wm. 8S. Martien $201.27. Lafayette, Ind. Presb. 
ch, per Rev. E. W. Wright $9, dis.18 cts. $8.82. Upper Oc- 
torara Presb. cong. Mon. Con. cullec. per ‘I’. Siewart $18 50. 

Philad. J. H. Briscoe, Esq. for education of an Indian bo 

under care of Rev. L. Janvier, Lodiana $25, Philad. 101 
ch.a Lady, per Rev. Mr. Boardman $250. Do Central ch. 
donat. from a Lady for China Mission per Rev. M. B. Hope 
$50. Ph:ilad. Sab. Sch. Mis. Soc. of the 2d Presb. ch. per 
Miss Rice $100. Neshaminy . 2d Presb. of Philad. 
r Rev. H.R. Wilson $10. Philad. a ch. Men. Cun. collec. 
rom Sth March 1843 to 7th Jan. 1844; per Dr. W. Darrach 
$181.39. Wicomicoch. $10, Monokin ch. $8 for au of 
Rev. Henry R. Wilson, per Dr. A. W. Mitchell $18. en. 
N.J. Ladies’ Sewing Soc. of the Presb. ch. to con. Rev. Jas. 
J. Helm an Hon. Mem. per Paul T. Jones, Esq. $30. Philad. 
10th ch. four Mon Con collec. per W. DuBois, Esq. $168.25. 
An aged female, by Stephen Williams, Baltimore $5. Total, 

$1053.37. SoLomon ALLEN, Agent. 


TRASBURG ACADEMY, Lancaster County, PENn- 
SYLVANIA.—TIhe semi-annual Examination in this In- 


stitution will take place on Wednesday the 27th of March, © 


at nine o'clock, A. M. ‘There will be an exhibition of de- 
clamation on the Tuesday evening previous, and also on 
Wednesday evening at six o'clock. All the exercises will 
be interspersed with pieces of music of the very first char- 
acter. “he band which has been raised by the students 
will play several pieces. The celebrated musician, Mr. 
R. K. Burns, whe is now Teacher of Music in thie Institu- 
tion, will give peculiar zest to thia part of the performance. 

This Academy is located in the Beth borough of Stras- 
burg, about eight miles south-east of Lancaster, and three 
miles from the Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad. This 
being a pleasant and healthy situation, and easy of access, 
renders it peculiarly desirable to parents who may wish to 
place their sons from hume to be educated. 

The branches taught, embrace all those of a thorough 
ee education, together with the Latin, Greek, Frenc 
and German languages; Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Ornamental Writing, Drawing, &c, Every branch is taught 
in the most thorough manner, But, while the Principal 
aims constantly to make thorough scholars, he deems it no 
less important to inculcate moral and religious principles. 
Believing no education desirable which neglects the culti- 


vation of the heart, he pledges his best exertions to secure 


8 present and future weliare of those to his 
charge. 

‘There will be regular week'y lectures on the subjects of 
Astronomy, Chemisiry, and Natural Philosophy, illustrated 
by experiments, with full apparatus, to present each sub- 
ject to the students in the musi entertaining and instructive 


manner. 

There is a Lite Society, conducted by the students, 
which forms an efficient auxiliary to the weekly exercises 
in composition and speaking. | 

Instructors.—Rev. David McCarter, Principal. Mr. 
James L. Mackey, Teacher of Languages and 
tics. Mr. Alexander Biair, Assistant. Mr. R. K. Burns, 
Professor of Music. 

Terms or ‘Tuition, &c.—Tuition, board, washing, &c., 
per session, (five months) $50. 

There are noextra charges whatever connected with the 
school. Payment will not be required until the expiration 
of the term. The studentacan ali board with the Principal, 
and thus be continually under his supervision. 

The Summer session (the ninth term in tiis Institution) 
will commence on Wednesday the first day of May. A re- 

ular examination will be held at the close of every tera. 
t is very desirable that all the students be present at the 
commencement. 

The subscriber has lately purchased Chemical, Philoso- 
phical, and other apparatus to the amount of several hun- 
dred dollars. He intends during the coming term, to add 
considerably to the present amount of apparatus, so that the 
students in this Institution, in future, will not only partake 
of the advantages which are to be had in academies gere- 
rally, but will really be surrounded with privileges and 
means for oe a ful. and thorough education equalled 
only in the best colleges. 

&?- Parents wishing to place their sons in this Institution, 
will please make early application by letter or otherwisa. 

Rev. DAVID McCARTEK, Princi 
mar 16—7t 


TS PIL‘sRIM’S LEGACY.—“A Charch without a 
Bishop, a State without a King,” as sung at the Broad- 
way Tabernacle. Just published and for sale by 
PERKINS & PURVES, 
mar 16 134 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


HE POSITION OF ‘THE EVANGELICAL PARTY 

IN THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH.—This little book 
is pu lished at the request of many clergymen and others, 
for the purpose of gising it a more extensive circulation 
than it would be likely to have in its original form, and 
not with a view to egreuy advantage to any one. Ii is 
sold only for cash, a: the following prices—single — 10 
cents—per dozen 75 cents—per hundred $5. Just pe lished 
and fur sale by PERKINS & PURVES, 

mar 16—3t 134 Chestnut street, Philadeiphia. 


OOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH.—The Ame- 
rican Sunday-school Union, No. 146 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, invite parents, teachers, and all other friends 
of youth to call at the Depository, and examine their exten- 
sive stock of Buoks, of every size, price, and variety ; Juve- 
nile Libraries, Infant-school Prints, Cards, &c. Besides a 
large variety of Sunday-school Books, Manuals, Aids for 
Teachers, &c 

Periopicats.—The unday-school Journal, published on 
the first and Third Wednesdays of every month. The 
Youth’s Friend, published on the first day of every month. 
Each of the above Twenty-five cenis a year, payable in ad- 
vance. The Youth's Penny Gazette, published every other 
week.—Six copies one year for $1. Twenty do. do. $3. 
Forty do. do. $5. And ail above that number at the same 

rate, which is only Twelve anda half cents per annum. 

Dz ITORY, 

146 Chestnut street, 
| 152 Nassau street, New York. 
mar 16 5 Cornhill, Boston. 


AMPBELL’S FOREIGN SEMI-MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE.—Contentis of the ]6ih of Marcu number. 

Embellishment—Judith and Holofer painted by Ho- 
race Vernet—engraved by J. Sartain. 1. Life and Writings 
of William Tayior, of Norwich, meee | Review. 2. The 
Comic Blackstone, continued, London Cherivari. 3, The 
Bremer War—Cheap Reprints, Literary Gazette. 4. Mig- 
net's Historical Momoirs, Foreign Quarterly Review. 95. 
The House of Numbers, Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 6. 
The Fortunes of the Great.—From the German, Metropoli- 
tan. 7. A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla, No. 2. by Lei 
Hunt, Ainsworth’s Magazine. 8. The Thirteenth Chime, 
a Legend of Old London. Liluminated Magazine. Poetry. 
Miscellany. Artand Science. Obituary. 

Published on the Ist and 16th of every month. Each 
number contains 72 pages of letter press, and is embellished 
with a highly finished engraving—executed caproatty for 
this Magazine—forming annually three elegantly embellish- 
ed volumes of nearly pages each. Price Five Dollars a 
Year, payable in advance. Single numbers 25 cents. 

JAMES M. CAMPBELL, 
No. 98 Chestnut street, up stairs, Philadeiphia. 
OTIS, BROADERS & CO., Boston. 
ents.—Carvill & Co., New York, Weare C. Little. 


Ag 
Albany. N. Hickman, Baltimore. R.G. Berford, Pittsburgh. 


Smith, Drinker & Morris, Richmond, Virginia. W. H. Ber- 
rett, Charleston, South Carolina. W. T. Williams, Savan- 
nah,Georgia. J.C. Morgan, New Orleans. W. N. Halde- 
man, Louisville, Kentucky. mar 16—Ilt 


RAND AND IMPOSING EXHIBITION OF STA- 
TUARY, representing our Saviour before Pontius 
Pilate, in a gronp of 23 Figures the size of life, splendidly 
dressed in appropriate ccstume. Now open at the Phila- 
delphia Bank Building, corner of Chestnut and Fourth 
streets, beauti.ully illaminated with Gas. Open day and 
evening. Admittance 124 cents, without distinction of age. 
This piece of statuary is universally considered a most 
magnificent work of art. A beautiful and interesting Spec- 
tacle, and an impressive and valuable commentary on the 
passage of Holy Writ, to which it particularly refers. 
To the religious part of the community in particular, is 
this hallowed subject doubly interesting. 
The clergy are invited to attend free of charge. 
Sabbath Schools admitted at low rates. mar 16—tf 


ITUATION WANTED.—The advertiser, a man 
who has been a short time resident in Philadelphia, de- 

sires a situation as a Farmer,of which he has a 
tical knowledge. Or he would devote himself to any 
iness requiring industry and integrity. He can give am- 
ale testimonials as to his moral and religious character. Be- 
ing comparatively a stranger, he appeals to the members of 


the P terian Chureh. under whose fostering care he 
was raised, and of which he is a member. A line addressed 
to R. H—y, and left at No. 63 South Second street, or No. 6 


North Eighth street, Philadelphia, or at the Office of the 
Presbyterian, co-ner of Seventband George street, ae 
mar | 


PEW FOR SALE IN THE TENTH CHURCH— 
A pew in the middle aisle of the Tenth Presbyterien 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Wes He whe. man'b ve! 
He tha glorious truth, all are brothers!” 
| love and justice unto all are due ; 
That:in.lifé’s business “ ye should do to others 
Even as ye would that they should do to you.” 


Glad tidings of great joy! Earth's groaning masses, 
Now learn ihat God hath made no “ better classes” 
To tyraanize o’er them “ by right divine.” 
Our “What a glorious revelation, 
Linking our birth-right with the infinite whole ; 
Bidding man live as fits his noble station, 
| ‘Feaching the priceless value of the soul! 
Blessed be God for thie sublime ideal, 
‘Whieh would transform this earth to paradise! 
- Ja shea and life, by toil end sacrifice 
Blessed are they who in life’s stern wayfaring, 
_ Where strong eself-interests tempt sv oft aside, 
With-upward looking and a lofty daring, 
Blessed are they who with a strong endeavour, 


faith undoubting, and true Christian heart, 

Seek. for the true, the right, the equal, ever, 
Andis no‘wrong or selfishness have part. 

"And these are signs that brighter light is breaking 

the thick cloud of eighteen hundred years; 

That love and truth shall in new power be waking, 

” And eatth be gladdened with millenial years. 

Man is’God’s image and God’s temple glorious ; 
With joy his upward tendencies we hail, 

For God hath said that love shall be victorious, 
And “ Truth is mighty, and will yet prevail.” 


From the Church of England Magazins. 
EVENTIDE. 


BY ROBERT WANE RUSSKLL.—TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
Aid Ieaae went out to meditate in the fields at even- 
Now was the sun fast hastening to his rest, 
And golden splendour tinged the gorgeous west : 
Now the bright orb with muddy evening ray 
Glowed from the heaven, and marked the c!osing day. 


When Isaac, moved by contemplative love, 
Walked inthe fields, and thought of God above; 
In méditation deep, his mind was bent 
On the vast works of the Omnipotent. _ 


Above ‘the azure sky its glories spread, 

And all creation’s works with joy arrayed ; 
Thus to the earth a moment glance was given, 
To tell of endless blissfulaess in heaven. 


Around him, pastures with sweet verdure clad, 

Smiled in the sunbeams, and made nature glad : 
Here, many a tender plant its fragrance shed ; 

There, fruitful cornfields all their riches spread. 


Soft breathed the zephyr, scattering sweet perfume, 
Whilst fluwering songsters warbled many a tune; 

Broad flucke and herds lay mingled o'er the plain, 

And tidded life and beauty to the scene, — 


« These are thy glorious works, these speak thy fame, 
O thou Eternal One, thou great I am:. 

Heaven, earth, above, around, all, all proclaim 

‘Thy power, and joy exulting in the theme. 


« To Thee would I now offer to thy praise 
My epirit’s duty, its meet sacrifice ; 

To thee lift up my heart, with these to sing, 
And with creation glorify her King.” 


Thos meditated Isaac ; thus would I, 

In anxious hope these hours to sanctify, 

Though feebly lisping with a faliering tongue, 
Join with the host by which such strains are sung. 


Sweet eventide ! how often have I sought, 
With Isaac’s meditation in my thought, 
When softened by thine influence, to raise 
A gtateful heart to God in songs of praise! 


How often have I felt a hallowing rest 

Steal o’er my vision—linger in my breast ; 
How often rid my heart of saddening gloom, 
And pondered on the life beyond the tomb! 


Yet e’en creation, as by thee displayed, 

T’o me with something holier is arrayed ; 

For now the sinner’s hope, a Saviour’s blood, 
Joins in the hymn, “ Behold the love of God.” 


A MARRIAGE FEE. 

I once heard a little incident, said to have oc- 
curred to a venerable Clergyman of Philadel- 
phia city, now no more, but who, if named, 
would be instantly recognized as familiar to 
many ; and as it appeared somewhat interesting 
to me, I will narrate it: 

It occurred some thirty years since, at which 
our reverend friend was called upon to officiate 
at the nuptials of the only child and daughter of 
a most wealthy retired merchant of this place, 
then residing a few miles in the country. 

The time which had been appointed for the 
wedding, proved to be a chill, rainy day, towar« 
the Jatter end-of the month ef September : the 
rain having commenced falling on the night pre- 
vious, continued throughout the day. ‘The roads 
were in a miserable condition, the rain falling 
‘upon-them still heavy with dust, rendered them 
eimost impassable in mud. ‘This was any thing 
‘but a pleasant prospect for the Doctor ; but wed- 
dings, you know, must not be delayed, nor do 
clergymen generally in the least, desire it; they 
entertain a peculiar partiality for them; they 
find pleasure in uniting ‘* two fond hearts,”’ and 
they find profit in it. So, barring the weather, 
the Doctor had no reason to complain, and rain 
or shine he was bound to go. Accordingly, a 
horse and chaise were procured, and the doctor, 
fully equipped for the journey, was soon on his 
way to the scene of bridal festivity. At the 
country mansion all was in readiness against his 
coming, and when he reached there, some time 
afier night-fall, he found the bride and her lover 
already awaiting him. It was not necessary to 
lose any time, and the Doctor was not long in 
entering upon his appropriate offices. ‘Ihe 
necessary preliminaries being speedily arran- 
ged within a spacious hall, richly ornamented, 
and in.the presence of a gay and numerous 
company, the Doctor pronounced the nuptial ce- 
remony. 

The scene was unusually affecting, and to the 
doctor himself. ‘The a A as we have said, 
was an only child, and aside from her education 
and accomplishment, upon which every care and 
attention had been. bestowed, she possessed qual- 
ities of the heart which endeared her to all ; she 
was amiable and affectionate; and these traits 
combined with sincere and early piety, had won 
the Rev. old gentleman’s highest friendship and 
esteem. ‘To one thus interested in the happi- 
ness of a bride, the joy attendant upon her nup- 
tials is never unmingled with tender emotions, 
and tears of parental sympathy trickled down 
the pious countenance of the old gentleman, as, 
‘at the conclusion of the ceremony, he invoked 
the smiles of Heaven for the future happiness 
of the newly wedded. Nor was he alone in 
these feeliegs; a solemn. stillness for a while 
pervaded the whole company, yet like a trans- 
1ent cloud in the morning, it was soon dispelled, 
_ leaving all bright and cheerful as before. 

Shortly after the ceremony was over, the doc- 
tor prepared himself without delay, for home ; 
so taking an atiectionaie leave of the bride and 
her happy parter, he ordered forth his vehicle. 

Nota word had yet been hinted to him con- 
- cerning a marriage fee; as for himself, he was 
too much absorbed in reflection to have given a 
_ thought upon the matter. The * fee,” however, 
such as it was, had not been forgotten; but Mr. 
E., the bride’s father, after accompanying and 
assisting him into his chaise placed in his hands 
“alittle package, containing as he said, a ‘ pre- 
sent” for himself, and a fistle notion”’ for his 
wife. ‘The doctor, presuming of course, that 
it was his fee, and no doubtarich one, which was 
thus modestly tendered, accompanied with some 
“small woken for his wife, thanked Mr. E. accor- 
, dingly, and the courtesies of the night being ex- 
»ehanged, the doctor lost no time in regaining his 
“home. 
_.. Imagine. now, the old gentleman after two 
jioure’ hard ride through mud and rain, well 
“drenched and bespatiered, sitting by his fire- 


side, opening with the eager assistance of his 
wife, the above described package; imagine 


-pectations of either, in lieu of a $50 note and 


a plain neck-cloth-and an unpretending pair of 


| of all things he knew best how to brook disap- 


| and as long had the doctor’s wife been anticipa- 


| herself, ** surely I would never have expected 


-old Jady in ecstacy. 


congregation enter behind the communion-table, 


also, if possible, the surprise and disappoint- 
ment of both, as, contrary to the lowest ex- 


a rich laced .cap, the package was delivered of 


gloves... 
Now, fortunately for our friend the doctor, 


intment ; it is characteristic of the profession 
in general; hence his share of the disappoint- 
ment was soon smothered, and ‘he contented 
himself with the reflection, that his services 
had been well repaid already, in having been 
rendered to one whom he felt most happy in 
serving. 

Not so with his wife: like the most of her 
sex, aye and of her kind, disappointments were 
not in the least agreeable to her; besides, on 
this occasion, as she ‘was personally interes- 
ted, hers was by no means small. ‘The mar- 
riage of Miss E. had Jong been in contemplation, 


ting a rich fee for her husband ; which, accord- 
ing to a good-natured agreement existing be- 
tween them, in relation to the above marriage, 
they were to divide equaliy : and no marvel is it, 
that she had magnitied her share into **something 
very handsome.” 
or some time she was speechless with vexa- 
tion and disappointment ; she knew not how to 
vent her feelings; she felt hurt as well as vexed 
and disappointed. 
“* Certainly I am greatly at a loss to account 
for this,” at length she exclaimed, recovering 


such from Mr. E.”’ 

“Tut! tut! my dear,’’ returned the doctor, 
‘Tam sure it’s not worth while grieving about 

“Indeed, I think it is,’’ rejoined his wife, 
somewhat vexed, and tossing, at the same time 
the gloves from her; ‘*1’m sure your ride 
through mud and rain was itself well worth ten 
limes as much.” 

Well, well,”’ said the doctor, ‘* I'm very 
well satisfied, and I see no reason why you 
should be otherwise.’? So saying, he was in 
the act of spreading out the neck-cloth, to ex- 
amine its dimensions, when lo! a hundred dollar 
note dropped upon the floor. 

If by the touch of a magic wand the doctor 
had converted the cambric into a silken sash, the 
surprise of his wife could uot have exceeded what 
she now felt. She knew not what first to say. 


No time was lost however in re-obtaining the} 


gloves ; and if her surprise was great before, it 
was in no degree diminished, when a ten dollar 
note was discovered snugly stuffed away in each 
thumb and finger. 

** My patience! did you ever!’ shouted the 


Ha! laughed the doctor. 
But let us drop the curtain upon the happy 
docior and his wife.—ZJ/nguirer. 


— 


AN EXISTING SUPERSTITION. 


As we take the following account from a 
morning paper devoted to the Tractarian party, 
we cannot be charged with exaggerating or mis- 
representing the ludicrous, and yet deplorable} 
fact, of which it gives us the details : 

Queen Adelaide determined to erect for the 
Protestant inhabitants of Malta, at her sole 
charge, a church for the Anglican worship, such 
as should be at one and the same time a lasting 
monument of her piety and munificence, an 
honour to the Establishment, and a splendid 
specimen of what the arts and a true architectu- 
raul taste, in union with the excellent building 
material found in Malta, ean produce. ‘Thie 
new church in Malta, dedicated to St. Paul, and 
now nearly finished, answers this description. 
It stands on the site of one of the ancient au- 
berges of the Knights of Malta, and is seen con- 
spicuously from the Marsamuscotto or Quaran- 
tine Harbour. Itis builtentirely of Malta stone, 
in the Grecian style of architecture, with an 
elegant portico, whose pediment is supported 
upon Ionic columns, while corresponding pilas- 
ters ornament its sides, and support the entab- 
lature. ‘Ihe tower and steeple, which are not 
yet finished, are thrown a few yards distant 
from the back end of the building, but connect- 
ed by acorridor. ‘This will be a beautiful ob- 
ject, standing immediately over the curtain or 
line-wall, which connects the fortifications of 
Valetta on the side of Marsamuscotto. ‘Thus 
the inconsistency of a modern steeple, perch- 
ed on the roof of an ancient Grecian temple, 
which so much disfigures some of the churches 
in the metropolis, has been avoided. ‘The in- 
terior of the church measures one hundred and 
ten feet long, exclusive of the semi-circular 
chancel, by sixty-seven feet wide, and is divided 
into a nave and two aisles by Corinthian pillars, 
with an entablature which supports the roof. 
‘There are at present no galleries, although 
these may be added when necessary ; and this 
circumstance, together with the absence of pews, 
for which are substituted very handsome oaken 
benches, with high backs, gives the church a 
very spacious and elegant appearance. ‘I'he 
ceiling, which is principally of wood and plas- 
ler, is divided into panels with appropriate 


mouldings, but without exuberance of ornament.| 


The most extraordinary feature in this build- 
ing is one which is a great drawback upon all 
its excellencies. ‘The plan was originally laid, 
with the portico to the north-east, and the altar 
to the south-west, to suit the locality ; and this 
was thought no defect at the laying the founda- 
tion-stone in March, 1839, in the presence of 
the Queen Dowager, and eleven or twelve ec- 
clesiastics of the Established Church, collected 
from various parts of the Mediterranean, for the 
ceremony. but upon the arrival of Dr. ‘l‘om- 
linson Bishop of Gibraltar, in 1842, he disco- 
vered the mistake, and insisted upon its rectifi- 
cation. ‘The building was tvo far advanced to 
make the exterior accord with this alteration, so 
that the screen already erected to support the 
organ gallery, was taken down, and a chancel 
built in its stead against the back of the portico. 
‘Thus, however elegant and complete this church 
will be in its internal and external aspect, view- 
ed separately, it will always present the incon- 

uity of a purtico without an entrance, or, at 
belt, a feigned one, and a church without a 
principal dour—an anomaly which is ever to be 
regretted, and which alinost always excites the 
ridicule and risibility of foreigners and the na- 
tive Maltese, who, by their religious prejudice, 
are sufficiently prone tw cast contempt on our 
Establishment in Malta.”’ 3 

Many absurd instances of this superstition are 
visible among the churches recently built in 
Luudon. In several, as in the new church open. 
ed about twelve months since in Cainberwell, 
and one of the chapels in Regent sireet, the 


which is placed between the two entrances. So 
that the people, instead of proceeding up the 
centre aisle to the communion table, find, when 
they have advanced a few steps, that it is Je- 
hind them. In other cases, as in the new church 
now erecting in Broadway, Westminster, the 
building, in order to place the chancel eastward, 
presents its rear, instead of its front, to the chief 
approach, and the congregation are sent round 
to the further end to obtain entrance. All this 
is miserable enough, but it is not to be compar- 
ed with the outrageous absurdity of blocking 
up the front entrance, after the church has been 
completed, with a fine portico signifying the 
chief doorway, in order to bring the communion 
table to that end of the church, because it is the 
eastend. Even the Morning Post itself, from 
which we have copied the account, is obliged to 
confess, that this proceeding must ‘excite the 
ridicule and risibility of foreigners, and of the 
native Maliese, already sufficiently prone to cast 
contempt on our (Church) Establishment in 
Malta.”’ 

And what apology can the Bishop find for 
this mischievous freak? Surely he must have 
known, or at least he ought to have known, that 
no such rule obtains in England. Architects or 


own office, there stand two churches which 


London within the last ten or twelve. years, and 
in both of which the communion table is placed 
to the north, the chief entrance being to the 
south. And in one of the Regent street church- 
es, in the Bishop of London's own parish, the 
entrance is at the east end, and the table stands 
at the western. With this last church it is im- 
possible that Dr. ‘Tomlinson can have been un- 
acquainted. He knew therefore, that in the 


at the eastern end, was a groundiess one, in 
short, a superstition. Yet, rather than nat 
countenance this- superstition, he must actually 
spoil Queen Adelaide’s noble gift, by bricking 
up the main entrance, making a chancel where 
the chief doorway ought to have been, and so 
rendering the fine portico a mere laughing 
stock! Are these the objects to accomplish 
which it was thought of such vast importance 
to send out bishops to all our colonial posses- 
sions ?—London (Episcopal) Record. 


EDINBURGH. 


Edinburgh is emphatically a bookish city. It 


is literally in all its aspects, and, if possible, in 
iis atmosphere. Book stores, printing offices, 
paper warehouses, print.shops, &c., with gar- 


mental windows, furnish abundant evidence that 
books constitute the staple of the commodity in 
which the citizens of Edinboro’ traffic. 
she has no commerce, and except in books, very 
little manufactures. 
Professional—if I may use another word —the 
practical sciences—she long since attained, and 
still retains, an elevated and enviable rank. - 

In 1832, the population of Edinburgh (includ- 


dred and sixty-four thousand nine hundred and 


parative increase. 
sand four hundred and sixty-two were either 


Professional men or persons engaged in banking; 


while Glasgow, with a much larger population, 
had but two thousand seven hundred and twen 
ty-three professional men and bankers, though it 
employed nineteen thousand nine hundred and 
thirteen of its citizens (including operatives) in 
manufactures, while Edinburgh gave employ- 
ment in this way to butseven hundred and nine- 
ty-two of her citizens. Edinburgh depends, for 
iis prosperity, almost entirely upon its literary, 
judicial, and educational pursuits and institutions. 


In all these elements and sources of refined en- 
enjoyment, rather than of wealth, she is emi- 


nently endowed. In medicine, law, and theolo- 
| gy, but more especially the two former, Edin- 


brought up. 
‘There is a large collection of American law 


an, Beits, &c. ‘The enlightened and amiable 
Librarian (David Irving, LL.D., who worthily 
succeeds such men as David Hume and Adam 
Fergusson) handed me, with evident satisfaction, 
an Edinburgh copy of Chancellor Kent’s Lec- 
tures upon Commercial Law, of which he spoke 
in high terms. ‘his most extensive and valua- 
ble library derives its fund mainly from the- ad- 
mission fee paid by each advocate on becoming 
a meimber of the Faculty. Strangers and S.u- 
dents who are attending lectures at Edinburgh, 
are allowed to visit the library and read the 
books, without expeuse, and even without intro- 
duction. 

My friend took me to the desk which Sir 
Walter Scott occupied so long as Clerk of the 
court in which one of the noble Judges (1 can’t 
remember which) found himself reading ** Old 
Mortality,” instead of attending to the argument! 
of a complicated law question ; and where, even 
now, when the court is sitting, the bench and 
bar are constantly interested. by recollections and 
reminiscences of the bright mental luminary 
around which they all used te revolve. 

Jt is estimated that the members of the legal 
profession are one third of the population in the 
higher and middle ranks of the society of Edin- 
burgh. ‘here are four hundred and tifiy mem- 


whom have, however, retired from the practice 
of the profession. ‘The ** Writers to the Signev”’ 
Society numbers about seven hundred meibers, 
of whom nearly five hundred are in practice. 
‘The Advocatas’ Library is second only to that 
of the British Museum. It contains ten thou- 
sand printed volumes and one thousand seven 
hundred volumes in manuscript. Among the 
latter is a beautifully written copy of the Bible, 
with illuminated illustrations; bearing date in the 
eleventh century. ‘lhere is an iiluminsted 
manuscript life of Christ. ‘here are numerous 
original letiers from Mary Queen of Scots, writ- 
ten in 1570, from Loch Levin. Among the 


the famous and worthy Knight, Sir David Lind- 
sey.’—And **'The Acts and Life of the must 
Victorious and Conquering Robert Bruce,”’ print- 
ed in 1633. ‘The original Covenant of the 
Church of Scotland, bearing the signature of J. 
Knox, in a strong, bold hand, with those of the 
other high contracting parties, is deposited in 
this library. 3 


A FLOATING MONSTER. 
A letter in an excliange paper describes a new 
steam vessel that has been projected by Lieuten- 


sal dimensions, aud is to be called the Huge Le- 
viathan. Burthen, thirty-two thousand tons, and 


to be propelled by three Archimedean screws of 


eight hundred horse power each. ‘Total cost, 
two hundred thousand pounds; will carry five 
thousand six hundred and fifty persons, and make 
five summer voyages to America and back ; yet 
the draught of water is not to exceed twenty 


length, by one hundred wide; length of deck, 
six hundred feet; breadth, one hundred and se- 
venty-four. ‘I'here will be shops, a conservato- 
ry, &c., on board. She will carry sails, and 
Lieutenant Morrison anticipates that she will 
make the American voyage in ten days. ‘The 
Huge Leviathan will, in fact, consist of three 
irou built vessels, each six hundred feet long, 
and filty wide; and a platform which joins them 
together will contain the area of all three decks, 
and form the lower deck of the huge vessel. It 
is said that judges of naval architecture declare 


work well. 


FILIAL AFFECTION OF THE CHINESE. 


The habitual reverence inspired in the mind 
of a child follows him through life, and forms an 


kind. ‘lhe duty incumbent on a son to provide 
for the necessities of his indigent parents is sel- 
dom slighted, save by those who have no regard 
for themselves, and is usually discharged with 
many other becoming acts of esteem. I have 
sometimes admired the conduct of a son when 
he has brought an aged parent to the hospital ; 
the tenderness with which he conducted him to 
the patient’s chair, and the feeling with which he 
detailed his sufferings, showed how deep-rooted 
filial piety is in the heart of a Chinese. A: 
Macao, a Chinese shoemaker, who had done 
some work for me at Singapore, called to ask me 
for some further encouragement. ** Why,”’ said 
I to him, *“ did you leave Singapore, where you 
had a good business ?’’ ** My poor mother,”’ he 
replied, **is getting very old, and she will have 
me live near her.’”” In obedience to the com- 
mand of a parent, he had given up the certain 
pursuit of a livelihood abroad, and returned to 
take a very precarious chance at home. ‘The 
reader will not be sorry to hear that this man 


New Testaments to distribute among such of his 


founders of churches may indeed often prope couutrymen as were likely to.make a proper use 


this superstition ; but our bishops do not counte- 


of them. 


nance it. Within two hundred yards of our 


have been consecrated by the present Bishop of, 


judgment of his seniors at home, the notion of 
apy obligation that the chancel should be placed} 


nished signs, emblazoned illustrations, and orna- 


Indeed 


But in Literature and the 


ing Leith, its sea-port neighbour.) was one hun- 


nine, since which time there has been no com- 
Of this number seven thou- 


burgh has been the Gamaliel at whose feet the 
most eminent men of England and America were 


books in the library, in glancing over the cata- 
logue to which I noticed the works of Judges 
Marshall, Story, Kent, Reeve, Conkling, Cow- 


bers of the * Advocates’ Faculty,’ many of 


earliest printed volumes I saw * The works of 


ant Morrison, of Liverpool. itis to be of colus-| 


feét. Grand saloon one hundred and fifty feet in 


that it could be done with facility, and she would 


indissoluble link—a social bond of the strongest 


used to come, from time to time, for a stock of 


: THE END OF “GREAT MEN.” 

Happening to cast my eye upon some minia- 
ture portraiis, | perceived that the four person- 
ages who occupied the most conspicuous places, 
were Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, and Bona- 
parte. I had seen the same unnumbered times 
befure, but never did the same sensation arise in 
my bosom, as my mind hastily glanced over 
their several history. 

Alexander, after having climbed the dizzy 
heights of ambition, and with his temples bound 
with chaplets, dipped in the blood of countless na- 
tions, looked down upon a conquered world, and 
wept that there was not another world to con- 
quer—set a city on fire, and died in a scene of 
debauch. 

Hannibal, after having, to the astonishment 
and consternation of Rome, passed the Alps— 
after having put to fight the armies of this ‘+ mis- 
tress of the world,’’ and stripped three bushels 
of golden rings from the fingers of her slaughter- 
ed knights, and made her very foundation quake 
—was hated by those who once exultingly united 
his name to that of their god, and cailed him 
‘* Hanni Baal,’? and died at last by poison ad- 
ministered by his own hand, unlamented and 
unwept, in a foreign land. 

‘Cesar, afier having conquered eight hundred 
cities, and dyed his garments in the blood of one 
million of his foes, after having pursued to death 
the only rival he had on earth, was. miserably 
assassinated by those he considered his nearest 
friends, and at the very place, the attainment of 
which had been the greatest aim of his am- 
bition. 

Bonaparte, whose mandate kings and princes 
obeyed, afier having filled the earth with the 
terror of his name, alier having deluged Europe 
with tears and blood, and clothed the world in 
sack-cloth—closed his days in banishment al- 
most literally exiled from the world, yet where 
he could sometimes see his country’s banner 
waving o’er the deep, but which would not, or 
could not bring him aid. 

Thus those four men who, from the peculiar 
situation of their portraits, seemed to stand as 
representatives of all those whom the world 
calls * great’’—those four who severally made 
the earth tremble to its centre, severally died— 
one by intoxication, the second by suicide, the 
third by assassination, and the last in lonely ex- 
ile ! 

“ How are the mighty fallen!” 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

A large number of * Dr. Sewall’s Pathology 
of Drunkenness” has already been distributed 
among the District Schools, and it is anticipated 
that benevolent individuals will secure their ge- 
neral diffusion throughout the schools of the sev- 
eral Counties. It is important that the authority 
on which the truthfuiness of these ** speaking 
pictures” rests, should be known. ‘This consi- 
deration and the great importance of temperance 
principles to the young, will make the following 
notices of this work interesting and uselul : 


Understanding that ** Doctor Sewall’s Patho- 
logy of Drunkenness”’ is about to be republish 
ed, I cordially agree to the republication in this 
work of the testinonial [ gave some years ago, 
to its utility and faithfulness. [can also add to 
that testimonial, the expression of my opinion, 
that temperate drinking, as defined by Doctor 
Sewall, has a tendency to alter the condition of 
the mucous membrane of the stomach, and give 
origin to that state of it which is represented ta 
Doctor Sewall’s Plate, No. II. 

Joun WarrREN. 

Boston, Deceml.er 2, 1843. 

Finding that itis the intention of the New 
York State ‘Vemperanee Society to republish 


Dr. Sewall’s Pativiogy of Drunkenness, with 


the Prints of the Human Stomach, for the bene- 
fit of the Common Schools in our State, 1 am 
happy to repeat my hearty recommendation of 
this great ‘and good work, and to add, that it is 
my full conviction that the peinicious practice 
of even temperate drinking, as set furth by Doc- 
tor Sewall, cannot be too severely reprobated. 
By whomsoever this is practised. it will be 
fuund to be the beginning of that sad derange- 
ment of the mucous membrane, represented in 
Plate {1., which will sooner or later lead to the 
inost disastrous results. WaLenrine Morr. 

N w York, December 5, 1843. 

‘he New York Stare Temperance Society lrav- 
ing desired an additional expression of opinion 
from imeon the subjectof Dr. Sewall’s plates, being 
his Pathology of Drunkenness, this is to certify 
that sinee my original communication to the 
learned Professor, snd also my letter of Mareh 
11, 1843, to E. C. Delavan, Esq., I have seen 
no reasun to modify or retract sentiments ad- 
vanced on these occasions. On the conirary, | 
now renew them with a pleasure inereased at 
the progress of the cause they are intended to 
support, and at the admirable improvement this 
eause has inade in the condition of individuals 
and of families. 

‘That a reformation was needed in the cus- 
toms of society in regard to the. inebriating 
drinks, no one ought to doubt; and that this re- 
formation, limited as it yet is, has done incalcu- 
lable good, must be apparent to every sincere 
inquirer into its present state. A wide circula- 


tion of Doctor Sewall’s valuable plates, by in-| 


fusing a just dread and abhorrence of intoxica- 
tion into the minds of all having their under- 
standings now matured, will of course, by the 
influence of example, deter the rising genera- 
tion from the dangerous practice of even tempe- 
raie drinking, as thus defined and illustrated ; 
and I shall therefore be glad to witness their 
greater extension, W. Horner, M.D. 

Philadelphia, December 6, 1843. 

Col. Young, the State Superintendent (who 
has supplied all the schools in Ballston) re- 
marked previous to the discussion relative to 
them: 

‘¢] am satisfied that the coloured plates of Dr. 
Sewall, depicting the transitions of the human sto- 
mach, from health to the last stages of alcoholic 
disease, will make a deeper and more lasting 
impression on the minds of reflecting individu- 
als, and even on the thoughtless and ignorant. 
than any other work that has been published.”’ 
And since the discussion: 

‘¢T know of no admonition against the habit- 
ual or the occasional use of alcoholic poison, so 
striking and impressive as the plates of Dr. Se- 
wall; and I shall be much pleased to see them 
furnished to every school district in the State.”’ 

Says Father Mathew ;—* The dissections of 
the human stomach (Dr. Sewall’s) are calculated 
to make a deep impression, and deter. men from 
the use of strong drinks. Many who have re- 
sisted every other argument, have been influ- 
enced by the inspection of these dissections to 
become teetotallers.”’ 


— 


EDUCATION IN LONDON. 


The following returns in the ety of London 
comprise a population of about 1,000,000. 
There are two hundred and eighty charity 
schools for the edueation of the poor, and 
eleven hundred and fifty-four private schools. 
The scholars are 58,861 (35,928 in charity 
schools, and 22,933 in the private schools.) 
‘I'he attention of the committee was chiefly di- 
rected to the private schools for the education of 
the poor. Every one must be familiar with the 
fact, that a very large portion of our population 
is entrusied to the care of individuals who have 
been induced to undertake the office of teacher 
from their inability to support themselves in 
any other way. Men who, by misfortune or 
imprudence, have become reduced in their cir- 
cumstances, frequently have recourse to the of- 
fice of school master to obtain a livelihcod, and 
females who have become widows, as a last re- 
source, open a dame’s school. ‘The common 
day schools and the dames’ schools are kept by 
persons of this description. ‘This is the ease in 
every town throughout the kingdom. But to 
give an idea of the extent to which this system 


is carried on, we may remark that in London! 


there are 1154 schools of this kind, containing 
22,933 scholars, of whom 10,601 are boys, and 


12,332 are girls.. In the dames’ schools the 
amount of weekly paymem for a child never ex- 
ceeds 8d.: the average sum throughout London! 
is 5d. In the common day schools the average 
rate of remuneration is from 104d.to lid. We 
have then 23,000 children in the great centre of 
civilization receiving a most inferior education 
from individuals devoid of all qualification; for 
out of five hundred who were asked whether 
they had been brought up to the employment of 


teacher, only one hundred and twenty-six an- 
swered in the affirmative; and of five hundred} 
and forty who were asked whether they had any 
other occupation than their school, two hundred 
and sixty answered that they kept a shop, or 
took in washing or needlework; the rest an- 
swered that they had no other occupation than 
their schools. Is this not a most lamentable ac- 
count? ‘The children of the lower orders as- 
semble by the score in their wretched schools, 
and with less care in the grouping than that with 
which beasts are driven to their pasture ground. 
Can we wonder at the result? — Zoist. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


ImproveMENT oF Licut Lanps.—At the Ag- 
riculiural meeting in the State House, Boston, 
Mr. Cole, of the Cultivator, said that our light 
lands may be improved in the cheapest manner 
by ploughing in green crops. ‘They can be 
worked at a small expense—at half the cost of 
cultivating heavy soils. In most cases two 
crops may be raised in a year; one taken off, 
and another turned in to enrich the soil. In this 
way the land may be improved, and the crop 
that is taken off will pay all the expense. A 
farmer who has some very light and dry land, 
has for three years in succession, taken off a 
crop of winter rye, and then ploughed and 
sowed buckwheat; which was turned under in 
September, and again sowed with rye. Under 
this system the land has improved, and the 
crops of rye are good. ‘The rye crop is a pro- 
fitable one, as there is but little labour, and the 
straw is in good demand. ‘The plan of raising 
\wo crops a year, one for manure, may be pur- 
sued with a rotation of crops. ‘The second year 
the rye may be turned in for manure, and a 
crop of ruta baga raised. Several other crops 
may be raised forachange. As to salt, it is 
used to a considerable extent in some parts of 
England. It is used as well for the purpose of 
killing insects, as for manure—from six to ten 
bushels to the acre are used. Some plants re- 
quire a larger quantity of salt than others. He 
had planted corn, beans, peach trees, and pota- 
toes on land flowed with salt water at high 
tides, in spring and fall—they all grew well but 
the potatoes, which failed. Asparagus is a ma- 
rine plant, and requires a large portion of salt. 
It is useful as a manure. He had applied enough 
to kill the weeds. _ It was dissolved in water— 
one quart to a pailful. Dr. Dean recommends 
oue hundred and sixty bushels to the acre, for 
asparagus. 


Feepinc Hocs.—Near Dugsburg, in West- 
phalia, celebrated for its fine hams, the hogs are 
priucipally fattened on chestnuts and potatoes. 
‘The hogs are made nearly fat by running in the 
woods abounding in chestnuts, and where they 
cannot run at large, the nuts are gathered and fed 
to them in pens. In the last stage of fattening, 
afier their range in the woods is over, they are 
fed on potatoes, which are baked. Large ovens 
are used for the purpose, and it is found that 
thus prepared, the potato is the most fattening 
of all food, while the peculiar flavour of the 
Westphalia hams is thought to be owing to this 
mauner of coking the potato.—dAlbany Cult. 


Bean Meat ror Pics.—A correspondent of 
the Mark Lane Express says that he has tried 
nearly every description of food for pigs, and he 
has found none that will produce so much weight, 
or so fine meat in a given time, as bean meal. 
Some pigs fed upon this food, mixed with a 
small portion of toppings, (?) weighed at six 


months’ old, two hundred and eighty pounds}. 


each, and the pork was extremely tender. 


New Foop ror SHeer.—In Switzerland, the 
fruit of the horse chestnut is given to sheep; it is 
first crushed, or cut up fine, and about two 
pounds given to sheep at night and morning. A 
large quantity would be injurious, as itis of a 
heating nature. It possesses fattening properties. 


‘Too Mucn Srock.—lIt ought ever to be a max- 
im with the farmer, never to winter more stock 
than he can ‘vinter well. A singe cow or sheep 
properly cared for and provided with those prime 
requisites, food, water and a comfortable shelter, 
is more valuable than two poorly kept. It has 
ever struck us asa singular error in domestic 
policy, to appropriate to two animals, the food 
necessary fur one. [tis often the case that this 
singular error is adopted by the farmers of an 
enure town; in seasons of scarcity. more stock 
is kept than the food to supply their wants, con- 
sequently the prices of hay and grain are unduly 
elevated, and suffering, often irremediable and 
ruinous to the community, is the dread result. 
It is good policy to keep just enough stock to 
co.sume the keep ra.sed on the farm, and no 
more. ‘The farmer who obeys this rule wiil 
seiduin be poor. 


To Sarr Butrer —Beat well up together in 
a marble moriar, half a pound of common salt, 
with four ounces of powdered loaf sugar; to 
every pound of newly made butter, (the milk 
being well drawn off by beating.) put an ounce 
of the mixed powder, incorporate it well; put 
the butter in pots for keeping. In about a month 
—not before—it will be fit for use, and it will 
continue for ten years as butier newly salted.— 


N. Farmer. 


ManaGemMenr OF Porx.—In Europe, the 
Russian pork bears a high price, and its qua- 
lity is supposed to be owing to the pickle in 
which- it 1s preserved. ‘This is called * the 
Empress of Russia’s brine,”’ and is prepared as 
follows: ** Boil together, over a gentle fire, six 
pounds of common salt, (that in common use in 
Russia is rock salt.) two pounds of powdered 
luaf sugar, three ounces of saltpetre, and three 
gallons of spring or pure water. Skim it while 
boiling, and when quite cold pour it over the 
meat, every part of which must be covered with 
the brine. Small pork may be sufficiently cured 
in four or five days; hams intended for drving, 
two weeks, unless they are very large. ‘This 
pickle may be used again and again, if it be fresh 
boiled up with a small addition to the ingredients. 
Before putting the meat into the brine, wash in 
water, press out the blood, and. wipe it clean.— 
Pickling tubs should be larger at the bottom than 
at the top, by which means, when well packed, 
the pork will retain its place until the last layer 
is exhausted. When the pork is cool, it may be 
ent up; the hams and the shoulders reserved for 
bacon, and the remainder salted. Cover the bot- 
tom of the tub or barrel with rock salt, and on 
it place a layer of meat, and so on till the tub is 
filled. Use the salt liberally, and fill the barrel 
with strong brine, boiled and skimmed, and then 
cvoled. 


Spring Work.—There is no season of the 
year in which energy, activity, and geod caleu- 
lation is more requisite than the present. Ant- 
mals of all kinds, young and old, and particular- 
ly those intended for labour, demand increased 
eare and attention. March is one of the most 
trying months for animals as they are, as the 
saying is, ** between hay and grass ;”’ and too 
often the supply of either they can obtain, is 
barely sufficient to support life. If farmers 
would consider the much greater quantity of milk 
a cow will yield in a season that is in good con- 
dition in the spring, than one that has * been on 
lift’ through March or April, we are confident 
there would not be so many skeleton cows on 
our farms as there now are. © 
one moment reflect that a large part of an ani- 


If they would for}. 


—--- 


mal's power of draft lies in his weight, and that’ 
where this is wanting, and the whole is throwu 
on muscular exertion, the animal must soon give 
way, they would feel the necessity of having 
their working stock, horses or cattle, at this sea- 
son, in good heart, their flesh sound and dura- 
ble ; and we should be spared the mortification 
of seeing so many poor and miserable teams in 
the field, at a time when all should be life and 
activity. ‘Jo work well, an animal must be kept 
well; and the work, in nine cases out of ten, 
will be found best done, where the teams are in 
the best condition. You might as well expect 
that an Asiatic team, of a jackass and a woman 
yoked together, would break up the ground to the 
proper depth, as that a pair of scarecrow horses 
or oxen can do it. Never undertake to see on 
how little food your teams can subsist. No bet- 
ter criterion is needed of the nature of a man's 
cultivation of his grounds, than is afforded by his 
animals ; and he who starves them, will soon 
find his land will starve him. At this season of 
the year sheep require much attention, and will 
well repay it. Sheep are among our most pro- 
fitable animals, and on the whole, require less 
care than most others, if the litle they demand 
is given at the proper time. ook out for the 
lambs and the weak ones of the flock, and do not 
suffer a drove of hardy wethers to pick over and 
trample upon the fodder before the ewes and 
lambs can get a taste. 

It is an important point in commencing work 
in the spring, that everv implement necessary 
should be at hand, and in first rate condition, 
when wanted. ‘I'he good farmer has his house 
for his farm implements, as well as for himself 
or his stock, and. is careful that all shall be put 
in their place, as fast as the scason throws them 
out of use. In the winter, all are carefully ex- 
amined, and the necessary repairs are made, 
The farmer who permits this work to pass until 
the implements are wanted in the field, will find 
he must lose many valuable hours, if not days, 
at a time when one, if lost, is with difficulty 
overtaken. 

There is a very great fault among farmers, 
and we feel justified in reprobating it in strong 
terms, because we have been sometimes guilty 
of it ourselves; and that is, laying out more 
work than can be done by the force on the farm, 
timely and properly ; and experience has con 
vinced us that if work cannot be done as it should 
be, it is better not to meddle with it at all. Ne- 
ver is this fault more observable, or more injuri- 
ous than in putting in the crops of the season. 
‘There are some cultivated plants, which we may 
be certain will not mature unless the seeds are 
in the ground at about such a time—a time, itis 
true, varying in different latitudes, but generally 
well understood at any given place ; yet we find 
some farmers so negligent, and what is worse, 
making an assumed trust in Provideuce an ex- 
cuse fur their laziness, as to be weeks behind 
the proper time of getting in the seed. Indian 
corn may serve as an example of such plants. 
As a general rule too, spring wheat, barley, or 
oats, if the sowing of them, from any cause, is 
delayed beyond the proper time, although by 
chance a pretty fair crop, so far as regards bush- 
els, may be produced, yet the quality will be 
found inferior, the grain light, and the danger 
from blight or rust, greatly increased. 

Do not entertain the idea that your farm work 
can go on successfully unless you give it your 
personal supervision. ‘Ihe merchant, the law- 
yer, the doctor, must attend to their business 
personally, or all will go wrong, and it is not 
less so with the farmer. Poor Richard never 
drew from his stores of wisdom a better maxim 
than that **he who by the plow would thrive, 
himself must either hold or drive.’’ Labourers 
may be faithful and careful, but they cannot en- 
ter fully into all the intentions and plans of the 
farmer ; and he must be the guiding and direct- 
ing head of the whole, or much ill-directed ef- 
fort will take place. ‘The good farmer will be 
in the field with his labourers. He never says 
to them go, butcome; and he knows that in 
the management of a farm, example is far bet- 
ter than precept. 

‘The introduction and the propagation of good 
fruit, is one of the many things that must not be 
overlooked in any estimate of the spring labours. 
The man who neglects to plant fruit trees, when 
lhe has a rod of ground to plant them on, avows 
his intention of becoming a nuisance to his neigh- 
bours; for depend upon it, the man who is too 
lazy to plant, will not be too proud to beg, or 
above allowing his children to steal the fruit of 
his more industrious and careful neighbour. Eve- 
ry man who has cultivated a fruit garden is well 
aware ef this state of things; and has found that 
the coming into bearing of a new and delicate 
fruit, instead of adding to his enjoyment, as it 
should, has only served as a signal of gathering, 
to these ill-omened plunderers. ‘The only reme- 
dy is for every farmer to endeavour to make the 
best fruits abundant; 10 plant enougli for himself, 
and some to 


Foop anp Pasrure For Cows.—In the same 
animal, says Johnston in his Lectures, the quan- 
tity of milk is known to be greatly influenced 
by the kind of food. This is best understood 


in the neighbourhood of large towns, where the 


profitof the dairyman is dependent upon the 
quantity, rather than upon the quality of his 
milk. Hence the value of high succulent foods, 
of the grass of irrigated meadows, of mashed 
and steamed food, of brewer’s grains, of tur- 
nips, potatoes, and beets, and of other similiar 
vegetable productions, which contain much wa- 
ter, intimately mixed with nutritive matter, and 
thus tend both to aid in the production of milk, 
and to increase its quantity, 


Sow1ne Corn ror Fopper.—T he writer per- 
formed an experiment on a limited scale, as fol- 
lows :—A gravely loam was selected, of sufh- 
cient fertility, probably, to yield in ordinary sea- 
sons about twenty-five or thirty bushels of corn 
tothe acre. Shallow furrows were made with 
a one horse plough, two feet and a half asunder, 
and in these corn was strewed at the rate of 
twenty grains to a foot—a small portion with 
only ten grains to the fvot, for the sake of ex- 
periment. ‘lhe extreme drought of the sum- 
mer, on a soil tending to dryness, affected the 
crop very severely ; nearly every day, for seve- 
ral successive weeks, the leaves of the corn 


were literally rolled into cylinders, while ordi- 
nary crops of corn, planted far less thickly, ex- 
hibited little indication of the parching heat. 
This crop was ploughed twice, and hoed super- 
ficially once. Early in autumn, a portion of ave- 
raged growth was measured, cut, and weighed ; 
it yielded, when green, at the rate of fuurteen 
and a half tons to the acre. It was not weigh- 
ed when dry. ‘hose furrows which had only 
ten grains planted to the foot, yielded scarcely 
two-thirds the quantity of the rest. 7 

From the thick growth, and consequent small. 
ness of the stalks, horses as well aa cattle, ate 
them with avidity, devouring stalks and leaves 
alike, without leaving a vestige of either. Dr. 
Button, of Newark, Wayne county, Ohio, sows 
corn broadcast for fodder, immediately after his 
ordinary crop of corn is planted, at the rate of 
fuu. bushels of seed to the acre; and without 
any further attention, he has harvested from five 
to six tons of dry fodder to the acre. Joseph 
A. Miller, of the same place, pursues a similar 
course; his crop, the past season of severe 


drought, on land yielding about twenty bushels 
of corn to the acre, was more than four tons of 
dried stalks per acre. And so excellent has this 
proved, as fuod for cattle, that when a heap of 
it is covered with the best hay, they throw aside 
the hay and thrust their noses to the stalks, 
which they wholly consume before the hay is 
regarded with any respect whatever. 


ULING ELDER.—The Warrant, Nature, and Duties 
of the Office of the Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian 
Church. With an Appendix; bythe Rev. Samuel Mill r, 
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Just published and fur sule, price on cents, by 
M. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of George and Seventh streets, Phi adelplia. 
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ETHERINGTON’'S HISTORY OF THE CUURCU 
OF SCOTLAND.—History of the Charch of Scot- 
land from the earliest times down to 1843, with a full and 


graphic accoant of the disruption in 1843; by W, M. Heth- 


erington, A. M., author of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. Price only $150. Just publish- 
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Scripture Narratives Illustrated and Improved; by the Rev. 
Joseph Belcher, D. D., from the seconc London editwn, 
12mo.—price only 37 cents. mar 9—3t 


HE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
have pone —A Treatise on the Right Use of the 
Fathers in the decision of controversies exisung at this day 
in Religion. By John Daille, Minister of the Gospel in the 
Reformed Church of Paris. ‘Translated from the French. 
l2Zmo. Price One Dollar. 

Theologians acknowledge this work as one of standard 
authority. In the controversy with Romonism it is particn- 
basi indispensable. The accomplished author who had an 
exalted reputation in the French Church as a writer and 
scholar, after a careful study of the patristical writings, has 
exhibited them in their true light, as authoritative only so 
far as they agree with the tloly Scriptures. Rome and the 
Oxford ‘Tractarians, have given them an authority above the 
word of God, but Daille has shown, from their manifest er- 
rors, and their contradictions of one another, that they are 
unsafe guides. It is the right use of the Fathers that he in- 
sists on, Whose opinions should have weight, not from their 
aaneney: but from their agreement with the great standard 

ruth. 

Essays on the Church of God—in which the doctrines of 
Church Membership and Infant Baptism are fully discussed. 
By the Rev. John M. Mason, D. D. 18mo0. Price 374 cents. 

_ Dr. Mason was a man of gigantic mind, and the produc- 
tions which he left behind him evince profound thought 
expressed in a masculine style. ‘These Essays have always 
been esteemed, and a reprint of them was much needed — 
hey will be particularly useful at the nt time, when 
erroneous notions of the nature of the Church are so preva- 
lent. For sale at the BOOK STORE. 
S. E. ow of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
mar 2—3t 


PUBLISHED.—Cuatmers's Natrurat 
Gy, 2 vols. 12mo. Price only One Dollar. This work 
hw been introduced asa text book intw the University of 
New York, and several other Institutions of a similar kind. 
Tne Publisher has been induced to reduce the price of this 
edition to One Dollar, that it might have a more extended 
circulation. 
Janeway on Unlawful Marriage, an answer to “ the Puri- 
tan,” and “ Omicron,”’ who have advoeated, in a pamphlet, 
the Lawfulness of ae of a man with his deceased 


wife's sister. 1 vol. 18mo. 
ROBERT CARTER, 
58 Canal street, New York. 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
THOMAS CARTER, 
mar 2—4t 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
ne NDARD THEOLOGICAL WORKS.—For sale by 
GeorGe S. Arpieton, 148 Chestnut street, opposite 
the Arcade, Philadel phia—Jonathan Edwards’ Works, new 
edition 4 vols. 8vo. Emmons’s Works, 5 vols. 8vo, Cal- 
met’s Dictionary of the Bible, edited by Robinson, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Robinson's Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon, new edition, Svo. 
Robinson's Greek Lexicon of the New Testament, 8vo. 
Barnes’s Notes on Isaiah, 3 vols. 8vo. Barnes's Notes on 
the New ‘Testament, 7 vols. 12mo. Hahn's Hebrew Bible, 
large size, 8vo. Do, do. do. small size, 12mo. Rosenmuel- 
ler's Commentary on the New ‘l'estament, 5 vols. 8vo. Ve- 
tus ‘l’estamentum Greece Edidit. L. Van Ess. Scoit’s 
Commentary on the Bible, 6 vols. 8vo. Boston edition. Do. 
do. do. 3 vols, 8vo. New York edition. Henry's Commentary, 
6 vols. 8vo. mar 9 
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SOMETHING NEW.—Old American Potted Cheese, of 

/ very superior quality, and fully equal tothe English 
~—— put up in small jars, and for sale only by the sub- 
scriber. 

Also, small round Datch Head, Sap Sago, superior Pine 
Apple, and rich Herkimer county Cheese always on hand. 

Also, Cooper's Gelatine, or American refined Isinglass for 
making ‘Table Jellies, Blanc Mange, &c., a supply just re- 
ceived frum the manufacturer. 

Also, Free Sugar, from Laguayra, of superior quality, and 
a lot of prime Orange Grove (New Orleans) Sugers—all of 
the new crop. Also, Lovering & Co.'s crushed, pulverised, 
and double refined Loaf Sugars, constant'y on hand, and 
fur sale at the lowest cash prices. 

Also, Lynch’s celebrated Lucca and superior Bordeaux 
Oil, just imported a supply, received and for sale low. 

Also, Jersey Hams, Smoked Beef, &c.—A prime lot of Jer- 
sey Hiams, handsumely cut and cured in the best manner. 
Best quality Smoked Beef, Smoked Tongues, and Bologna 
Sausages. 

Also, just received—30 half chests superior Chulan, Sou- 
chong, and Anki Potchong ‘Teas. ‘I‘hese Teas are but re- 
cently imported. and are very highly esteemed by all who 
have used them—for sale at the low price of 50 cents by 
the box, containing from 30 to 35 pounds each. 

Also, a few fancy caddies of the genuine Cumshow Black 
Teas, embracing 1n the assortment Souchong, Pouchong, 
and the Flower Pecco, which are decidedly superior to most 
kinds of Black Teas sold in the American market; and their 
being put up in small packages of 10 to 20 pounds, and the 
boxes having lids with hinges, and highly ornamented, ren- 
der them worthy the attention of families. Also, the usual 
assortment of fine quality Green ‘Teas, For sale by : 

| S. W. COLTON, 

At the New Tea Warehouse and Family Grocery, No. 
19) Chestnut street, below Kighth, and at the Old Stand, 
Big corner of Arch and Tenth streets, Philadelphia. 

mar 


TANDARD WORKS—Published by BARRINGTON & 
Haswk., 293 Market street, Philadelphia.—Maithew 
Henry’s Exposition of the Old and New Testaments, 6 vols. 
sheep; or, halfcalf, to match the publications of the Presby- 
terian Board. The Psalms of David in Metre; translated 
and diligently compared with the original text and former 
translations. Allowed by the authority of the General As- 
sembly of the Kirk of Scotland, and appointed to be sung in 
congregations and families. A neat pocket volume. Wiil- 
son's Greek Testament, 12mo. Printed in clear and distinct 
characters. It is extensively used as a school bouk. Le 
Beun’s edition of Telemaque, carefully revised and correct- 
ed from the stereotype edition of Didot of Paris Kames’ 
Elements of Criticism. Abridged for the use of Schools. Old 
and New ‘l'estament, super royal 8vo. large type, various 
styles of binding. price from two to eight dollars. This edi- 
tion of the Bible is universally acknowledged to be one of 
the best made books published. ‘The type is as large, if not 
larger, thaa that of mus. of the quartos, and the book is port- 
able and convenient to handle. dec 23—tt 


ALUABLE PUBLICATIONS —Institutes of the Chris- 


tian: Rehgien; by John Calvin The Soul's Conflict und 


Victory over itself by Faith, by Richard Sibbs, D.D. McCrie’s 
History of the Reformation in Spain and Italy. Dailléon the 
Fathers. ‘I'he British Reformers. The Missionary in the 
Wilderness. ‘The Communicant’s Companion. Doddridge’s 
Rise and Progress, elegantly bound. ‘The Book of Poetry, 
bound in white calf, and ‘Turkey morocco, ‘The Confession 
of Faith, elegantly bound in ‘Turkey morocco, And all the 
pablicatiuns of the Presbyterian Board, coristantly on hand, 
an.J forsale at their Bookstore, 36 Park Row, Brick Church 
York. MICAH BALDWIN. 
e —t 


he goer FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 17 Girard street, 

Philadelphia.—Misses AND CoLuins, have 
removed from Chestnut and ‘l'hirteenth streets, to No, 17 
Girard street, where tueir School was re-opened on the first 
Monday of September. ‘Iheir plan of instruction embraces 
a sysiematic English course, together with French, Latin, 
Italian, Mathematics, Music, Drawing, and Needle-work. 
Parucular attention will be given to accurate elementary 
and analytical instruction, with special reference to the fur- 
mation of good Read-rs, Speliers, and Compositors, and as 
an indispensable pre-requisite to the successful prosecution 
of other studies; while at ail times, the manners and morals 
of the pupils will be objects of pre-eminent regard. ‘I'he 
scholastic year will embrace two sessions of five months 


each; the one, commencing the first Monday in September; _ 


the other, the first of February. 

Terms per Session.—Senior Department, comprising in 
struction in Cheinistry, Botany, and Physiology, Natural, 
Moral, and Intellectual Philosophy, Rhetoric, Philological 


Criticism, Geometry, Algebra, and either the French or La- - 


tin language, $30. Junior Department, $20. Juvenile De- 
partment, $10. Music, Vocal and Instrumental, $20. Draw- 
oi oo Painting, $10. Board, Washing, Fuel, and Lighis, 


References.—Rev. O. A. Shaw, Professor of Intellectual 
Philosophy, in the Philadelphia High School. Rev. J. Me- 
Knight, Secretary of the ‘l'‘eachers’ Assuciation, Philadel- 
phia. John Frost, A. M., Professor of Elocution and Belles 
Lettres, High School. Rev. W. Lord, Yastor of the Penn 
Square Presbyterian Church. Rev. J. B. Pinney, Agent ot 
the Colon:zation Society. Rev. S. B. Wylie, D. D , Professor of 
Ancient Languages, University of Pennsylvania. Kev. J. 
Chambers, Pastor of the Broad street Independent Church. 
A. Porter, ksq,, No. 1 South ‘Third street.’ Mrs, S. J. Hale, 
of the “Lady's Book.” Rev. A. Converse, Editor of the 
Christian Observer. Rev. C. Williamson, of the Fifieenth 
Presbyterian church Rev. W. Colton, of the United States 
Navy. C. Neidhard, M. D., No. 5 Franklin Row, South 
Ninth street. William Peter, Esq. British Consul at the Port 
of Philadel phia. sep 9—it 


RINCETON BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS— 
BY E C. WINES.—E. C. Wines, formerly Princi- 
pal of the Edgehill School. at Princeton, New Jersey, pro- 
poses to re-establish himself there in a similar Institution.— 
‘The Schoo! will be open for the reception of pupils on the 
Ist day of May, 1844. It will be conducted upon the same 
principles which were found to be so efficient, and gave 
such general satisfaction in the former establishment. ‘I'he 
number of pupils will be limited. Circulars containing 
terms, and all other needful information, can be had by ad- 
dressing Mr. Wines (post paid) at Washington City, District 
of Columbia, tll the let of April, and alier that time at 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Extract of a letter fie the Hon. Henry Clay.—* All the 
departinents of your schvuol appeared tv me to be admirabl 
conducted. My son John thinks he derived more benefit 
under your auspices than he ever obtained fromall the 
schools he ever attended.” 

From A. D. Bache, LL. D.—* Both in regard to the prin- 
ciples of education and the practice of instruction, | consider 
you among the first of those devoted to the honvurable but 
arduous profession of a teacher.” 

From the Hon. S. L, Southard.—“1 was well acquainted 
with your school at Edgehill, and very sincerely approved. 
My two sons were there under your care, and I was oiten 
at the school.” 

From the Rev George W. Bethune, D. D.—From an inti- 
mate acquaintance with yuu and your views of education, | 
know no person to whom I the education of 
a youth so soon as to yourself, whether | regarded his intel- 
lectual or moral advantages, or both. I am ready lo meet 
with unqualified recommendation any reference you ma 
make to your very sincere friend, Geo. W. Betruune.’ 

feb 1U—6t 


LE BRUN, ARCHITECT, haz the honour of inform- 

* ing the public, that he practises the various branches 

of his projession at No. 59 North Seventh street, Philadel- 

phia. Persons at a distance, sending orders and descrip- 

tions for designs, fur churches, houses, &c., accompanied 

with a reference to a responsible agent in Philadelphia, can 
have them sent to any part of the United States, 


REFERENCES —‘The building Committee of the Penn 
moa and the Scots Presbyterian Churches, Philadelphia. 
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